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| RHEUMATISM. 
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RNEUMOVOIDS. : 
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Every Brain Worker 
should use 


This food furnishes the brain and- nerve centres 
| with the delicate, microscopic particles of 
| _ é Si; ri t e S. Phospha te of Potash, which combine with 
— gare albumen to make the grey matter 
Sold Everywhere : filling the brain and_nerve 
<$N PACKETS of 10 and 90. ok: ) 
==" Algo in Patent Air-tight Tins of 50, 


re SeettetteteeihOE) | There's a reason for GRAPE-NUTS. 
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lie 


ve been doing a 
dut; Sagi ag fal age 


rm felt Vpuugletaly ran down, until a ship- 
— recommended your excellent Vi-Cocoa 


oi Tatel I have been taking it 
ving off Watch Pana Y 


when coming off or going cn 


must rd that I have derived great’ benefit 


ee 


Hopin you will use this testimonial 
so that other men in my Branch of the 
Service may be able to derive the same 


benefits as myself.” 
4“ Undoubted d Purity and Strength.” ‘ihgahine: 
“In the Frozt Rank of Really Valuable Foote.” sot 
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DAINTY SAM A REE. 


When you ask your .. 
Draper or Outfitter for 


EXCELDA 


HANDKERCHIEFS f 


please insist upon seeing the smalt ticket marked 
_ EXCELDA, which is affixed to. the corner of each 
handKerchief. 


The EXCELDA Handkerchief is a good and reliable article. 
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Some Real Confessions, by Favourite Actresses, on ‘page 832. 
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“THE SECRETS OF 
SUCCESS,” WRITTEN 
BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “NOTE-BOOK,” 


YD», Va 
“npyry ff 7 | 


STARTS IN 
THIS WEEK’S 
SMITH’S WEEKLY. 
Get It. Id. 


Entemep a? 
Srarionras Hats, 


Onzg Penny. 


Sjuceessasa Prima-donna. 


MADAME ALICE ESTY TELLS YOU HOW TO WIN IT. 


(Mapame Esry, the brilliant and charming prima- 
donna, who has made such a success at the Coliseum 
with her scenas from famous operas, is an American, 
and was born at Lowell, near ton. Although she 
received a shoreugh mausical education from Madame 
Clara Smart, of ton, Madame Es 

tended for a musical career, and, as a matter of fact, 
was trained as a school-teacher. 

A chance visit to Repel, however, brought her 
under the notice of Mr. N. Vert, the well-known 
impresario, with the result that a week or two later 
she made a triumphant déut at the Albert Hall, 
winni 
sonal s. Them Madame Est; 
Rosa Opera Company, touring wi 


ined the 1 
it for some six 


years until she went to Covent Garden to score success | 


after success. Apart from her operatic work Madame 
Esty is a very popular concert singer, and toured in 
Australia as such. Her a ce’ at the Coliseum 
was an experiment, it being the first time that a 
prima-donna had been heard at a variety entertain- 
ment; but it met with immediate success, Madame 
Esty’s splendid ——— singing threatening literally 
to “bring down the house.”) 


THE musical PF scpeenmen like nearly every other 
profession, is sadly overcrowded. re are thousands 
of capable musicians earn but the barest of livings, 
while many absolu starve. 

Even those at the top have to fight hard to retain 
their position; and once you embark on a public 
career as @ singer you must be red for a life of 
ceaseless work and unending s le. So when I am 
asked to tell you how to be successful as a singer I feel 
inclined to paraphrase Mr. Punch’s famous advice on 
matrimony and say: “To those about to sing—don't.” 

This may sound a little ungracious coming from 
one so favoured in her profession as myself. But, 
although I was a prima-donna almost from the outset 
of sf musical career, do not think that I esca a 
world of exhausting work, most wearisome drudgery, 
and heart-breaking disappointments and worries. 
_ Believe me, the life of a aoe dazzling as 
it may ap to the public, its seamy side. Now 
to the subject of this article—‘ Success as a Prima- 
ae Ise, the: 1 

course, as with everything else, there is no roya' 
road to it. Even a etal kes te “go through the mill.” 
Therefore I cannot give you any secret “tips,” and 
such hints as I have to offer are more or less of an 
a nature. But the obvious is not always to be 


It would seem that the first and most obvious 
ra aaa to success as a prima-donna is to have a 
v 


Well, of course, must be able to sing; but 
to-day voice is not « ry hing, as it was, say, a hundred 
years In the old days a prima-donna was not 
the realy cag If she hed dramatic poor, so much 

. they were not necessary to her success. 
The voice was the one consideration then; but now, 
while the fortunate r of a phenomenal voice 
will always find a piace in grand opera, the average 
Prima-donna must be able to act as well as to sing. 

I should be sorry to say, therefore, whether singing 
or acting is the more essential to success on the 
operatic stage of to-day, except in the case of voices 
such as the world hears once in a century 


One of the greatest successes of the last Covent 


Garden season was scored by an Italian singer, 
whose voice was in no way out of the common, but 
whose acting perb. 

8o to the t with operatic ambitions I would 


e & Strive all you can to develop whatever histrionic 
you have. How am I to set about doing so? you 
May ask. Well H yen ace of cus st the Bis musical 


schools you will be instructed in 

tan Jeu wan probehiy hove » chance of taking part 
the operas performed by the students. But I do not 
believe can be most the teacher 


taught. The 
Zit right roorved) 


Something you must do. Go to your newpegratic and ry the month’e ne 


ty was not in- . 
, as a child. 


can do is to set you on the 
right road; me you 
must forge towards the 


Cottach can be learned 
from watching famous 
singers and actresses; but 
you must not become a 
mere copyi What you 
see other people do should stimulate, not stifle, your 
You yourself must work out your dramatic 
salvation. Let me ly you my experiences in this line. 
When I joined the Carl Rosa Opera Company, in 
which I was a primedans for six years, I had never 
acted in my life, except for some attempts at reciting 
So I just had to set to an learn how to 

act. My methods were as follows: ca 
When I was given a réle I first read the opera 


‘through from beginning to end. This gave me a 


all hearts with her beautiful voice and = | 


general idea of the story and characters. 

_ Then I re-read it, this time paying particular atten- 
tion to my own part in its relations to the ‘general 
scheme and the other characters. This gave me an 
idea of what the author wished me to do; in other 
words, I tried to find out what particular part and use 
in the whole mechanism I was designed to be. 

Young singers often suffer from a lack of sense of 
proportion. They try to make an important part of 
a small one, and spoil the general harmony of the 
author's scheme. It is a great thing to know your 
place and fill it. 

Next I studied my réle from my own point of view. 
I said to myself: at should I do, how should I 
behave, how should I look in such circumstances? And 
ar a ii be yist, and I t 

ve said you must not be a co} repea 

it. The author gives*you the catlline of the picture 

ou have to present ; is for you to fil in the details " 

ause the great Madame and-So depicts anger 

in such and such a way there is no need for you to 

do the same unless your idea of anger coincides with 

hers. Be yourself and you will be convincing, if you 
have anything in you. 

I do not believe in peantieing facial expression in 
front of a mirror, though some do it; I think it tends 
to artificiality. Still, for studying the effect of a 
gesture or an attitude or a dress a mirvor is useful. 

After all this I studied the music and the words, 
ane Rage I went back and read the whole opera 

To again to restore my perspective. 

That was how I trained peselt. Tt is a method 
anyone can follow at home and in private. If you can 
get herd friends to come and listen to you so much 
the 


a I beg to di 
H 
than to improve your voice, and the dramatic experi- 
aece to be gained . P ; oa 
chorus you are one a ur voice 
enough is attract attention it shoud have been good 
enough in the first instance to secure you a 
I said at the beginning ot this article: “To those 
about to sing—don't.” Well, so far as opera is con- 
cerned, don’t, unless you have an iron constitution 
and the sense to take care of yourself. Don’t, unless 
cou have an immense amount of “ stick-to-it-iveness.” 
‘ou will often have to sing when you feel far more 
inclined to cry, and at the outset you encounter 
obstacles which seem insurmountable. 
Finally, don’t dream of an operatic career unless 
you real Leth ar ge gp bak 7 ae rs fo saccilice 
r personal comforts and inclinations to 1 
7 Music but to those 


t you are 
ightly using the talents God en you and that 
pe et aetna something to brighten and colour the 
fives of your fellow-creatures. 

Perseverance, health, and unbounded _enthusiasm— 
these are some of the qualities which will help you to 
as a prima-donna, and the t 


in my opinion, is “ stick . —— 
m ° ° 
to-it-iveness.” tle 4 MZ 


RAPID REVIEW, 


HAPPY LITTLE BIRDS. 

Fare Frrenp (to released convict): “I suppose, sir, 
that the singing of the birds relieved the monotony of 
Os rious tert dl, lussed): “Th 

x-Convict (profoun nonplussed): “The singin, 
of the birds, miss?” , . * 

Fair Friend: “Yes, sir; the little gaol-birds, you 

know. They must have been such a comfort to you.” 


ef 
Younc Hvussanp (to wife): .“ Didn't I telegraph to 
you not to bring your mother with you?” 
Young Wife: “I know; that’s what she wants to 
see you about. She read the telegram!” 


Brown (sobbing): “The deceased was so kind, so 
noble, so good-hearted !” 

Friend: “But I hear she cut off her own family 
without a penny, and left everything to a distant con- 
nection.” 

Brown: “Yes; I’m the distant connection.” 


ee foe 
NOT USED TO IT. 

Me. Meaxin (who is boarding out for a fow days): 
“ By-the-way, Mrs. Perkins, I must confess the mutton 
we had for dinner.to-day is not the kind of meat to 
which I have been accustomed.” a 

Mrs. Perkins: “ Wery likely not, sir. I alwiz gits 
the best.” 


ee ‘ 
“Wuat was the longest engagement you ever took 
part in, Colonel?” 
“Tt lasted two years, and then the girl married 
another fellow.” 
eee 
“Do you ever advise your patients to take exercise, 
doctor?” 
“Oh, yes; it’s perfectly safe to do so. They never 
take it.” 


ee 

Sue: “Goodness, Henry! How queer baby looks! 
I think he is going to have a fit.” 

He: “By George! I believe you are right. Where 
is my camera?” 

ree eee 
WHAT HE WANTED TO KNOW. 

A sMALL boy had been told atedly that he must 
never ask for anything at table, but should wait 
patiently till be was served. 

One day, while dining at a neighbour’s with his 
mother, the little fellow was accidentally overlooked. 

Patience finally ce: to be a virtue, and in an 
audible whisper he asked: “Mother, do little boys go 
to Heaven when they starve to death?” 


— jo 
Jones asked his wife, “Why is a husband like 


dough?” 

‘@ expected she would give it up, and he was goin 
to tell her it was because be ag! 9 him ; bet he 
said it was because it was hard to get off her hands. 


—— we fhe 
Very Srovr Orp Lapry (watching the lions fed): 
“Pears to me, mister, that ain’t a very big piece o’ 
meat for such an animal.” 
Attendant: “It may seem like a small piece of meat 
to you, ma’am ; but it’s big enough for lion.” 


et 9 ee 
QUITE ANOTHER MATTER. 


Inars Customer: “ Look here, man, I bought 
us hair tonic from you, and it is absolutely worth- 
ess.” 

Drug Clerk: “ We can’t help that, sir.” 

Irate Customer: “But you Cencenteed each bottle?” 
gon es “Exactly, sir; but we didn’t guarantee 


: —_sfo—— 
Hussanp: “Well, Madam, you’ve got your wish 

eg married a rich Ag 
ife: “No, dear, I’ve married a rich man, but a 


poor husband.” 
ee eee 

“Ir would be to you,” said the prison 
visitor, “if you take some motto and try and 
live up to it.” 

“That’s right,” replied the convict. “I'd like to 
select, for instance, ‘We are here to-day and . gone 
to-morrow.’” 


nge of the world in a popular form. 


Nace e 


fal. et eat 
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The Mysteries of Modern London. 


— 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. 


No. IV.—In a Common Lodging-house. 
Ir is eleven o’clock on Sunday morning, and the church | number of the occupants hard at work even on Sunday 


oells have just ringing. 
fare which is one of the main arteries of London a few 
belated worshippers are wending their way, yer-book 
in hand. But the side streets come roar and 
clamour of a busy market at its height. The hoarse 
shrieks of the hawkers and the cheap Jacks rise above 
the murmur of the mob, which elbows its way, @ black 
stream of humanity, between two banks of barrows and 
open shops. 

At the corner of one of the side streets—the corner at 
which the clamour of the market ends and the quiet of 
the English Sabbath begins—there is a huge, well-ordered, 
common lodging-houss. he 

The whole neighbourhood is Jewish, the area is given 
up now almost entirely to the alien immigrant; but in 
this vast lodging-house the guests are not Jews but 
Genti 


tiles. 

In the pracgentd ye a is a case in which = letters 
awaiting the arrival o ests are exposed. ere are 
lottors from abroad, isin with American and Colonial 
stamps on them, envelopes directed in a clerkly hand, 
envelopes dirocted in handwriting which tells of culture 
and refinement, and there are cnvelopes with a scrawled, 
ill-spelt address upon them. 


A Superior Place. 

For this Hotel of the Poor, where the prices range from 

five to sixpence a night, has a reputation for comfort, 

order, and good management, and attracts a superior 
class of men to that found in the fourpenny ing- 
houses in the locality which are largely pat by 
the criminal and the vagabond class. 

On Sunday morning the clients of the doss-house lie 
later. It is a privilege accorded by custom. On ordinary 
days the guests are expected to be out of bed and down- 
stairs by ten at the latest, but on Sunday if you go over 
the dormitories and cubicles even as late as twelve o’clock 
you will find plenty of beds still occupied by slumbering 
—sometimes by snoring—citizens. 

But by noon the majority of the patrons of the Poor 
Man’s tel have “ eo e are i 
against the wall in the street taking the air. 
in the vast underground apartment which serves the 


arrangement for as much ablution as the client 
house may care to indulge in. He can have a 
he can wash his face and hands. He can, 
minded, brush his hat, and there is a bit of looking- 
Set ene eee 8 one— 
an tie. 

Ki carries considerably further on the road 
to comfort here than fourpence does in most of the smaller 
establishments. 

I know the doss-houses of most parts of London. I 
have spent mornings and evenings round the coke fire 
of the common ki with all sorts and conditions of 


Class Distinctions. 
The thieves do not care to mix with the honest 


ve their favourite 


nensty alt beguing 


Even the ing letter writers 
~heunts; in one hous? the clients are 


ticular. He puts up at any house where he is likely to 
wa clicnts. : 
e 


lodging-house we are visi this Sunday morning 
iran nant God tis coovenednte® nap vem ak ee 
patronised by the poor of every class. eal wll gr 
man is there, and the poor clerk ; the wreckage of 
superior class is there also, but there arc no professional 
tram The professional tramp 


. He prefers the m 
of the street beggar, 
musicians, and “* dodgers.” 
You will rarely see any work bei 
lodging-house. e nearest ap) 


e ight in the United States of 5 
Copyrig' the Uni wo ot America by O. Arthar 


If you want to Know the 
price is., 


Along the broad hen morning. 


law betwee 


Beyond the common kitchen is a room with a long, 
wide table. Every seat at this table is occupied by 


men who are writing as diligently as if they were in an 


Office. 
Gee een ee ee 
are young ; one or two are t 

all na lean and dilapidated and hungry-looking. 

These poor fellows are envelopes at so much 
@ thousand, or filling in circulars or doing copying work. 
On the table is a Post Office Directory for the use of the 
envelope-directors, and there is a good supply of ink- 
stands. : 
The Men Who Have Fallen. 

Some of the men have been at work since nine, and, 


Some of them have held good positions in mercantile 
offices and lost them. One or two are la ’ clerks 
with whom the world has 


standing against 
them, and that is the sort of thing that stands yes 


The Family Outcast. 
In this room in which a score of well-educated men are 


writing hard all Sunday long to get a few co the 

stragglers of « doomed logon are realy making the lat 

stand. They may fight tely, and hold their 
for a time, but they 

ospital or the workhouse will 


his family solicitor. 


| 


i 
i 
E 
BF 
ge 
# 


‘General Post 


May 18, 1905, 
he earns his living. Occasionally he leaves the . 
house for some weeks, sa: datkshnoes cock 
money. But he drifts again, and is generally — ij 
‘ t. 


Why 
common ing-house 
marks of clerical attire 
rson 
veg him closely. 
“of character, 

3; that the man 

0 On two occasions 
there is no 
man is a Clerk in Holy Orders who 
has using the lodging- 


The envelope had a black border, and was addressed 
. William Venn.” 

Letters at the sede booms are not given to the first 
pereon who claims them. Unless a guest is thoroughly 
well known he is expected to give some proof that he is 
the person named on the envelope. 

A Strange Disappearance. 

In this instance Mr. Venn produced a couple of Ictters 
from his pocket. Both were addressed to the Rev. 
William Venn—I am not gi the correct name—at the 
Office, ‘‘ to be for.” 


His firm were particularl 
the Rev. William Venn, who was entitled to a consider- 
able sum of m by the death of a relative. Thc last 
known address of seo oe goers es was this lodging- 


sent him the news of his 
wife’s death in a lunatic asylum. 
took the address of the solicitors and 
promised to communicate with them should the clergyman 


come again. 
afterwards the clergyman did come—more 
looking, more woe than ever. 
the deputy at once 
communicated good news to him. “ There’s been 
somebody here asking for you,” he said ; ‘‘ some solicitors. 
We were tocommunicate with them if we saw you again. 
They want you for——” 
Before see ty could finish the sentence the 
“The proprietor of the -house, interested in tle 
case, made several — the solicitors, but from 
that night the Rev. William Venn was never seen again. 


The Common Kitchen. 
There is a street in the East End which, owing to the 


character of its fourpenny lodging-houses, has become 
notorious, You may ose Handing at the doors of these 
houses men and women whose appearance, cven in the 
broad daylight, would make a stranger doubtful as to the 


Lew wy bea them. 
fy odin houses are crowded with vaga- 
of the most dangerous type. In 
took in one year. 
early woman who comes out of them has a black 
+ ald facial disfigurement due to male violence. 
younger men have “ raffian” writ large upon their 
features, while the older men are of the ragged, weather- 


in 
of humani 


than saddens. as as the ordinary language 
of the is, ogg ger and crimin- 
ality are more horrifying ti are men here who 

juman it brutally on dark nights in 
waterside, sometimes to rob 
sometimes to get rid of a man or woman 


the common kitchens 
which revolts rather 


of the doss-houses credits them. . 
these — is considered 
unfit for the society of 


informa’ lice or to give 
= = Tl “e sonvietic. 
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an who is of having murdered his wife enough for you. Of course, if you have got a 

wus companion is rather looked up to. But the man My Notebook ‘ eh brain than’ Biacsarek had, aad more thinkin 
who has assisted ® murderer to justice is wers and assurance in your own deductions, which 
despised, and if he were to return to one of these doss- D0 on’t think you have, and hope you havea’t, that’s all 
houses at a time that anyone was t who knew of Way is it that some men when married are so | right, go ahead and be an atheist. 
his conduct he saad Seve ® poor c of getting out oes ive about their early lore affairs, and some women : +08 

‘ * me joyed one—or . 
age peo dirty, wretched as their | more. For. my Pvthpstar I Tat the use love aan Bur as you ask me what you ought to do, I say give 


rance y is, are not always without means, I 
se been in one of the lowest of these houses on a Sunday 
morning, when the place was A serge and seen the tram 
and beggars enjoying ® breakfast that scldom falls to 
lot of a poor working pong 

Look in at one of the kitchens to-day. Tea with 
bread and butter, bacon, haddocks, _Dloaters, and cold 
fried fish are among the breakfast “‘relishes’’ on the 


table, and in & : on the fire one stalwart tramp 
js cooking Ae dae chop. 

The man’s wallet stowed mr on a shelf in the kitchen 
contains nothing but # few old rags and bits of rubbish 

icked up by the wayside. But he makes enough some- 
pee to pay for his night’s lodging and good meat break- 
fast, and you will see him as soon as the public-house at 
the corner opens in more money in the purchase 
of a stimulant to assist digestion of the pork chop. 
There is always @ sar poeer eat near a doss-house, and 


it is liberal by the lodgers. 

? With cig eir apparent pexee they find money to 
visit the gin-palace two or times in the course of as 
many hours, 


I have seen the same group of women from a 
notorious doss house go into a public-house four times 
in an hour, Two of them were miserably clad and 
limped painfully in boots that scarcely held ther. 

If it is astonishing that men and women who have 60 
much money to din drink can put up with theshelter 
of the lowest of the common lodging-houses in London, it 
is still more astonishing that men, and sometimes women, 
of wealth should habitually resort to them. _ 

Yet ine Lager bos 7 A a Boies ele Ms 
woman lodged at the time of her dea’ 
had standing to her credit at a local bank several hundred 
pounds, In @ fourpenny lodging-house in Great Peter 
Sirect, Westminster, a man who was taken ill and removed 
to a hospital was found to have upon him a money belt 
which contained bank notes to the value of sixty pounds, 
In a lodging-house in the Mint—one of a better kind, run 
in connection with a temperance mission; the lodging- 
house, in fact, in the kitchen of which the first free m 
provided by the Rerzegzz Children’s Dinner Fund 
were prepared—a man died who was supposed to be almost 
destitute ; so poor-and miserable was he that his bed was 
me for every week ‘by 8 kindly clergyman interested in 


entries on the credit side and not_a 
single one on the debit side. 
The m of the common lodging-houses of London 
are not always the mysteries of Poverty and Crime. 
(To be continued next week.) 


“Is your wife one of fashion’s butterflies?” 

sz a Frees the way she gets through clothes she 
must be a moth!” 

eee fe 

“TaLxina about inventions,” said the business man, 
“Ihave a little machine in my place that would make 
ne a millionaire if I could only keep it going all the 
ime.” 

“You don’t say so! What is it?” 

“A cash register.” 

et fp 
WHAT MADE THE FACE TURN RED. 

Tue following amusing conversation took place be- 
tween the headmaster of a board school and a class of 
Youngsters from whom he was endeavouring to elicit 
the meaning of the word “conscience.” 

“Now, my boys,” said the genial master, “ suppos' 
one of you @ piece bf sugar from the basin 
Popped it in your mouth, and mother came in, what 
would happen?” 

Small y: “Get a thrashing, sir.” 

‘Yea, I suppose so. But your face would become 
ted, wouldn't it?” 

Chorus: “ Yes, sir.” 

cad ny nek makes yous Hess Sere well” 
queried the master, thinking he gained his emt 
, But the small boy answered with a solemn look: 

Trying to swallow the sugar quick, sir.” 

a eeeRaEnnanandiemnatlnocmmenimemmeemmnemeened 


He: “Ig she so curious?” 
» she'd listen to advice just 


She: “Curious! 
to find out what it was. 
een fee 
“Waar did papa say?” 
‘He showed me the door.” 
[nd what did you sa ” 


man or woman, the man who swears “ you are the first 
and only girl I ever loved,” must be a rather tame 
creature. I started early and I don’t care who knows 
it. I began to be in love when I was thirteen. I was 
home for the school holidays and some new people had 
moved in next door. There was a pretty little girl 
there just about the same age as myself. I fell in love 
at once. I hungaround the front door, hung around the 
back. I saw her playing skipping-rope and hop-scotch, 
and hung around. Tesnsted same shops that she did. 
Once I raised my cap; that passed unnoticed. A whole 
week out of my Rove three had gone. Once another boy 
chalked up on the wall words to the effect that “ Mr. 
Notebook loves Polly Blake.” AsI saw him doing it 


he became sorry for some time afterwards. Another 
week went. one aor t was sitting on.the garden- 
wall that divided the two houses. Polly came right up 


to me. I felt I turned white with excitement. She 
spoke to me. She said: “You boy, mother says you 
are to off our wall.” Had I been in my right senses 
I should have said I was sitting on our half of the wall. 


sss 


Bur there was something flashing under the dark, 
long lashes, a firmness of the mouth and an energy in 
the delivery of the message that seemed to impel 
obedience and frustrated any argument or declaration 
of a more tender kind. A second later I slid 
eee: oe the wall and sneaked into the house, 


conscious that a pair of magnetic eyes followed me till 
I was lost to view. se 
WE never married. 
see 


A MancHestTER reader of the “ Notebook ” sends me 
an interesting letter. He says: 


I don’t know how it is, whether it is tho topics you choose 
or the way 7 write, but somehow you scem to convince me. I 
seem to feel that you know and that you are right and that you 
have said the final word. And it’s only because you do it so 
simply and so clearly. Will you tell me this, please ? My greatcs: 
friend is an atheist and he is twice as oldas Iam. He says I am 
all wrong in believing in Christianity, and he tries very hard to 
convert me to his way of thinking. What would you advise me 


to do? 
33s 
T'Lz tell you presently. Meanwhile let me tell you 
something about myself. In the year of 1884 I spent 


a good deal of my Ton of Manchester, 
I spent the best part of evening in the Free Library. 
I could not afford to buy books ; I wanted certain bits of 
information which only books could give me, and so I 
haunted your library. One night about ten o’clock— 
the library closed at ten o'clock then, I think—1 was 
gong Some when an elderly, quiet, and respectable 

nm asked me which way I was going. I said, 
“To Lower Broughton.” He was going that way and 
asked to walk with me. Hesaid: “ You area young man 
to spend so much time in the library. I’ve seen you 
there often. What is your special line of study? Per- 
haps I can help you.” I told him, and we went on talking. 
Then he worked on to the subject of atheism, and after a 
time he said: “If you have any reason of your own at 
all, how can you possibly believe in God and Heaven? 
If there ever was, or is, a merciful God, why does He 
give poor little children, who never did Him any harm 
such awfal pain in the teller, of their teeth?” I 

is incident as plainly after all these 
as though it happened yesterday. And I remember I 
could not adduce an argument. I said simply: “I 
don’t know. But it seems to me I may lose some- 
thing in not believing all I have been taught. I’m going 
to go on believing. I can’t lose anything by it.” 
Ss 


I THINK my correspondent might go on the samo 
lines. It angen 2 = you pacts se mask energy 
in not believing in a as you in belie one, 
and I further think that if I had been an atheist all 
my life and then woke up on the morning of the Resur- 
rection and found myself on the wrong side, I would 

in to consider myself pretty much of a fool. 
Listen to Bismarck. He , in 1878, “I live a life 
of great activity, and ocoupy a lucrative post. But all 
this could offer me no inducement to live one day longer 
did I not believe in God and a better future.” 


see 
Now Bismarck was a pom nye Ohristian in many 
6 


ways. He made wars. illed tens of thousands of 
Frenchmen and tens of thousands of Germans, He 
lied, diplomatically, of times on his own 


and 
wealth, and by brain in Eu i fe said he 
couldn’t be happy if he did not believe in God and a 
future. That’s good enough for me. It ought to be 


up your friend; but before doing so have a nice, quiet 
talk with him, and let the conversation run something 
like this: Ask him to sup for a moment that you 
and he are a couple of grubby, hairy caterpillars, having 
a talk about death. Tell him that when you die you 
are going to be a beautiful butterfly. He, the other 
caterpillar, won't believe im of courac. You can then 
say to him: “ Well, I believe that when I cease to be a 
caterpillar I’m going to bea butterfly. I believe it; and 
why, therefore, should not a man when he dics become 
anangelP” I think you'll get your friend there. He 
won't care to be called a caterpillar, and perhaps won't 
even argue with you. 
sss 


I wave been looking through the correspondence 
received by the editor of a lady's paper, and have been 
astonished at the number of women who write asking, 
“How can I get rid of wrinkles? How can I loo 
younger?” And it is not women only who ask the 
question. I know nothing of massuge und cosmetics, 
nor of the hundred and one things that go towards 
the stock-in-trade of those who profess to cure. I do 
know that you young poopie can prevent the wrinkles, 
and that you need look no older Fan twenty at forty. 
And why does a woman play such tricks with her face P 
I have a letter in my possession written by the lute 
Charles Reade, who describes a famous beauty at the 
age of thirty. “She spoiled her looks in private with 
white lead, or whatever it is these idiots of women wear, 
and played some deviltry with her glorious very dark 
blue eyes which altogether made her spectral.” 

sss 

Your face, my dear madam, is a pink and white piece 
of parchment. Upon it is written the story of your 
life. Not as you would tell it. It is your actual life 
story read by others clearer than you can read it. Stop 
frowning, stop fretting, stop worrying, stop being ill- 
tempo and peevish. It does no good to smooth out 
the frown when the young man calls. Your face photo- 
graphs ond prints ull the frowns. As the years creep 
along the occasional fret and frown becomes an 
everlasting wrinkle and an_ everlasting sorrow. 
Ninon de I’Enclos in France and Nell Gwynn in 
England grew old bend J gracefully. They never worried, 
always laughed lightly, and were always beautiful. 
You need = be like these ladies in el light. 
heartedness. Did you ever see a small boy rob an 
orchard in the early summer-time and eat a premature 
and unripe apple? Did you ever see him double up 
with the agony of it until the tears came to his shed 
and his fuce was a map of furrows? Don't look li 
that boy. What you eat in excess travels to your brain, 
and from your brain to your face. 


33s 
I am not often in a bad temper; butIam in one 
now. Usually I am sweet and mild-mannered. I am 
able and wi to look philosophically upon life's 
worries and to make allowances for incidents that only 
arise to try one’s patience and fortitude. But this 
spring-cleaning habit churns up all my original sin. I 
awake this May morning with a yawn and a stretch—a 
stretch that sends the blood coursing through every 
vein in the body, and is an elixir of life that monoy 
cannot buy—and the scent of the hawthorn is the first 
thing I sniff. Then I cock my ears and + amg my eyes. 
I see a ladder by the window, and I find hawthorn 
becomes impregnated with the smell of white paint. A 
strident voice comes floating in, and I hear the words 
“handicap,” “ scratchings,” “ Two Thousand Guineas,” 
“ Newmarket,” and “Brother Bill.” Then I am awake 

and realise the trouble. pon 


I ao down to breakfast and find the dining-room is 
turned up. Presently, after wandering from one room 
to another in search of something to eat, and finding no 
cloth laid anywhere, I am told that if I had only 
exercised a little patience, it was the intention to give 
me breakfast in ! Isay nym but by now my 
wits are alert. Before leaving for the office, I quietly 
lock my study door, put the key in my peal, kiss 

-bye, and once outside the house indulge in a merry 

-ha. There will be trouble when I get home, of course, 

but my desk is safe for a few hours at least. 


Art the office it is no better. My favourite chair has 


. There are m 

coming along the street. Life is all ladders, and paint, 
and books pes 7 and manuscripts missing, and noise, 
and smells, and dust. 


I necxox that it takes me a fortnight after 
amine Saeine festival to find the things I want 
put back where they were before. 


PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook.) 


Someth’ > , nts and the th’s ha of th dina lar form, 
fag you must do. Go to your womens an Fin a4 one ; appenings e@ worl popular form 
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and the walla being ten feet thick. again - 
and again, it was used at one time as a Government 
storehouse. 
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What ie a Crony ? 

Everyone uses the term ‘“crony”’ in the sense of 
“chum”? or “pal,” and the phrase “ old cronies’’ has 
become specially familiar, but it is doubtful whether 
the original word bore any reference to friendship. 

The New English Dictionary puts down its origin to 
academic slang, and quotes the immortal Pepys for 
the earliest instance of its use. Quite recently, how- 
ever, an old letter of a still earlier date has come to 
light, in which a scholar is described as “content to 
destroy his body with night labours and everlasting 
study, to overtake his chronyes and contemporaries.’ 
From this it would seem clear that the word was a bit 
of University jargon, used to denote students of the 
samé date, and coined from the Greek word that 
appears in the terms “chronology,” “chronometer,’’ 
“chronograph,’”’ that are connected with time. 
Which Monarch Rode in a Wheel-barrow ? 

When Tsar Peter the Great came to England in 
1698, William III. hired Sayes Court, the Manor 
House of Deptford, for use as his Court and Palace, 
near the King’s dockyard, where he pr to in- 
struct himself in shipbuilding, and to work as a ship- 
wright. 

ae his tenancy the Tsar every morning either 
wheeled his favourite Menzikoff, or was himself 
wheeled, in a barrow. in every direction over the 
cherished beds, walks, and borders, trampling all into 
one general wreck. A path was broken Mr. 
Evelyn’s famous and almost impregnable —_ , 
which was 400ft. long, 9ft. high, and 5ft. thick. 

In short, he did so much damage arg his three 
months’ residence from January to gs 2ist, 
that Mr. Evelyn had as compensation £150 from the 
Government. 


What are the “Lights at Sea’’? 

The electric lights occasionally seen playing round 
the masts of ships at sea, and known variously as the 
fires of St. Helen, St. Elmo, St. Peter, and 8&t. 
Nicholas, were familiar to sailors long before the 
Christian era. 

If single the flame was named after Helen of Troy, 
and its appearance was regarded as a bad omen. Two 
lights were known to the ancient Romans as “Castor 
and Pollux,” and sailors welcomed them as boding 
good luck. 

In 1696 M. de Forbes records counting more than 
thirty lights dancing round the masts and rigging of 


his ship. 

If the lights first appeared low, and disappeared 
by ascending the masts, a prosperous voyage was 
believed to be assured, but lights that began at the 
topmast, and descended towards the sea, presaged 
tempest, and danger of wreck. 

Do any Fish Fly Kites ? 

The flying fish, when in the air, uses its pectoral 
fins precisely as a boy does a kite, the weight of the 
fish’s body taking the place of the string. As a boy 
runs when he lets a kite go, so the fi fish makes 
a preliminary rush thro the water, before ascend- 
ing into the air. In this way, as it leaves the surface, 
air impinges u the lower area of the fin-wings, 
carrying the body upwards and onwards with a glidin 
motion similar to that which Sir Hiram Maxim an 
others are trying to obtain in their flying machines. 

The anatomical structure of the flying fish is such 
that it cannot figp its “wings,” and so it possesses 
little or no guiding er when in a This 
accounts for the fact that it frequently finda its wa 
through ships’ oun pert, or down skylights, or lan 
helplessly upon " 

Which was the First English Lighthouse ? 

It is to the Romans, who left so many marks of 
their presence in our country,that we owe the first 
lighthouse. This was—and is still—the Pharos watch- 
tower to the south of the Keep of Dover Castle. 
This is remarkable as the only remaining specimen of 
Roman work in the castle, and as the earliest piece 
of regular masonry now existing in Great Britain. 

It consists of a casing of flints and tufa, with 
bonding courses of Roman tiles, filled with 
smaller stones. Its shape is octagonal outside, but 

inside, the inner room measuring fourteen feet 


The present Princess of Wales, whea 

Cornwall and ¥ ih via feos Gotan on ae 
the Ophir some ago. A or two out from 
Singapore the crossed » and was 
vented in time-honoured fashion by Neptune and 
his is 
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to the Duke, who would have none of it, so Neptune 
dipped his fingers in, and, with their tips, touched the 
present Princess of Wales upon the forehead, in token 
that she was thereafter a “freewoman of the sea.” 


When were Hats Worn in Church by Men? 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries hats 
were commonly worn by men in Protestant churches 
both on the Continent and in this country. 

Pepys notes in his diary as a singular circumstance 
that at the French church at the Savoy he saw, on 
‘September 28th, 1662, what he had never seen before 
—vis., a clergyman preaching with his hat off. 

Another author of the iod says some con- 
— took off their hats when ey sang the 
See , but kept their heads covered if they read 

m. 

The custom almost died out after the Restoration, 
but was revived again by William III. When 
William, however, found the Dutch habit caused 
offence to his English subjects, he diplomatically 
remained bareheaded during the prayers, and then 
put on his hat for the sermon. 

Poleworth says the custom survived in Truro 
Church as late os the year 1800, 


How is Mistletoe Best Grown ? 

The old-fashioned way of planting mistletoe. was to 
make an incision in the bark of the tree, and insert 
the seed in it. It is now acknow! that this is 
not the best plan. It is not necessary to cut the tree 
in any way, but a young bough must be chosen with 
fresh, smooth bark. oe will not bite on old 
eo branches or tree trunks. Berries that are 

ripe should be chosen, and gently rubbed on the 
under side of the bough, until only enough of the 
cy pean to enable the seed to adhere firmly to 
rk, : 


The best time for this ration is the end of 

rhe tied the pepnxins C1) a or Mig ocr gd will 

any sorts of trees, but best of all 

on the apple. Contrary to the tonal’ belief, it is 
rarely found on oaks. 


Were Meals of Many Courses Ever Illegal ? 


An edict of Charles IX. of F da 1563, 
made {0 0 civil ellence to elat any quash mere. that 


eet wee of the feast was liable 
undred francs; whilst the guests vas barton 
could be called upon to pay the authorities forty 


— each. 

e un y purveyor was struck at still 

severely, for, if he took an order for : four Bossi 

dinner, became amenable by law to fifteen da 

imprisonment upon bread and water. If after 

pores ge! gerd te two F op area en offended again, 
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Hearp iw THE Corres Room: “Y. 
spent hours over a single line?” i alia 
“Yes; and sometimes days.” 


“Then ’re a poet?” 
“No; I’m an aighee.? 
a 


Samny : Py | to move soon, Tommy?” 
: “Yes. 


THE PILL IN THE JAM. 
Tune is a certain inspector of schools who prides 


himself on his _method of yeep but 
In a kindly, fatherly war ho had gathered « v 

Toung class =, soon had open , 
“ Now, that and I 

of a) he said io little Jimmy Ge eae 

have ten marbles and I have eight.” 


addressed fell back, 
“Why, Billy,” he said, “ blowed if it sin’t sums!” 


Knowing”. volume of 488 
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GLEVER THINGS IN RECENT NOVELS, 


“Nor that marriage is-so beautiful, God knows, but 


it is a girl should find that out for herself, 2 
that she can mind peacefully to things.” 
—‘* A Pagan's Love,” by Constance Clyde. 


“ Sue wore far too much rouge last night and not 
clothes. That is always a sign of desp.i, 
peeen — ye asign of deepair 
“Iv you feel that you've really got to tell a secret, 


somewhere where ie ¢ dark <a be alone. Then 
Keep your mouth shut.”—“ The Middle Wall,” by Edward 
‘arshall. 


“ ADVICE to a girl Never take a man seriously, ind 
never permit him to take you otherwise.” 

“Kerr your head on your shoulders—it’s hound 
to rest on someone else's occasionally— still, keep it 
Clyde on your own.”—“A Pagan’s Love,” by Constance 

“T’p have been a writer myself if I'd thought it 

enough. I began that way, but, as to goths nek 
it, you might just as well expect me to go buck to 
a woman’s photo when I us yes my arm round 
her "am Divine Fire,” by May Sinclair, 


WHAT | THINK. 


(Extracts from ‘‘Rude Opinions, Crudely 
Expressed,’’ by Carrie Morelli.) 


Miss Marie Corelli's recent book has been freely criticised, 
but no more shit has appeared than the 


burial 
said, “is not worth the candle.” If he wishes to bury a 
eee (I never call 


Ws call the Roman Heliogabalus a voluptuary, but 

orgies were less ostentatious than many ee 

functions of to-day. You should come to one of my 
First and Third Thursdays! 

I x1x8 American women. So they are all right. 

Bur American men I can’t abear. They call her 
Gracious Majesty the “ Alex "—as a habit! It 
— er ee than speaking of me as 

Tae modern looseness of conversation is terrible. 
A dear friend of mine—a duchess, but quite affable— 
apeete me Mie eabes tg of her” Satie ary.” “My 

Julia,” I replied—I always call her Julia—“ do, ol, 
do aay “ digestive apparatus” in future. 

I wave often been asked if I would like to see women 
that I should not 
is pre-eminent for 
taking part in the mad brawl of an 
would sooner see her playing hockey. 
is the fashionable thing nowadays for ladies of 
leans te hin Oh lee Ban wc 

t orse an 
Semap codes are h A dear friend of 
made a great 


boning ay «yon ll in her seat wien she 


teat of a book is whether it <clls. 
does the author of the “Deadwood Dick” 


uman destiny are, on the 


kindly Fates. They are at li to make 
so they monial. = 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY: 


The Kaiser’s Cup. ww 


Tue interest of all lovers of will be excited 
to its highest point during the last half of this month, 
for the morning of the 16th will see the commence- 
ment of one of the greatest events, if not actually the 


ting. 

A fleet of yachting grey’ ds will start from the 
Sandy Hook lightebip on a@ race across the broad 
‘Atlantic under sail, and the one which reaches the 


This will probably mean an average daily run of 
ni if J lee an hour, Foo 


who compare 
strides ade in yacht construction during the past 
two decades. 

The record for the quickest sail across the Atlantic 
is at present held by the Endymion, which, in the 
year 1900, sailed from Sandy Hook to the Needles in 
thirteen days twenty hours thirty-six minutes, or 
a trifle under fourteen days. The Endymion, which 


is one of the probable starters in the present contest, 
was not racing on that occasion ; she was merely “ kept 
full,” as sailors say, 

That record, for a longer distance than that mapped 
out for the Kaiser's Cup Race, is sufficient to make 
the competing yachtsmen confident ; but they have 
other records to raise their hopes. 

In 1868 the American schooner Sappho, which, three 
years later, successfully defended the America Cup 

ainst the Livonia, did the run from New York to 

almouth in fourteen days; her average speed per hour 
was equal to that made by the Endymion nearly 
thirty-two ears afterwards, while her “best day's 
run” was 316 knots against the 201 knots made by 
Endymion. 

“Tf the Sappho had had a square sail,” said her 
— positively, when giving an account of her trip, 
“she would have done the voyage in one day less.” 
He is not the only one of that opinion; so, when we 
consider the superiority of the modern yacht, there 
seems to be g reason for supposing t the new 
record will be twelve days. 

Between the years 1866 and 1904 the voyage was 
made by about a dozen yachts under sail, and their 
records are such as to still further increase the ho 
of the starters, especially when it is remembered 
there was no attempt at racing in most instances. 

The Dauntless and the Coronet raced in 1887; the 
trip was a stormy one and will remain fresh in the 
minds of all yachtsmen for various reasons, one of 
which is that the Dauntless made a better run during 


' 821 
jene 


WwW All about the Big Yacht Race which 
one day than “7 other vessel before or after that 
time—namely, knots, which is equivalent to 378 
lend miles. 

It may be of interest here to say that the nautical 
mile, or knot, is about one-seventh longer than the 
land miles; or, in plainer language, a vessel sailing 
thirteen knots an hour is covering the same distance 
as a train running fifteen miles in the same time. 

_ The general impression that sailing vessels have to 
zigzag backwards and forwards in making such @ 
voyage is not in accordance with the experience of 
some that have accomplished it. We find that many 
have gone due east for oe a long distance before 
even heading for the north. The common experience 
is to run east as far as forty-five degrees west longi- 
tude, as it may interest our readers to learn. 

The weather and the route taken for the voyage are 
the important factors; and even the route, or course, 
selected by the respective yachts depends on the 
skipper’s judgment of the kind of weather likely to 
prevail during the time occupied Yt the race. 

There are three “sailing lines,” known as the great 
circle, the middle great circle, and the southern great 
circle; the length of these courscs varics considerably, 
and the natural inclination would be to adopt tho 
shortest; but the old saying about the longest way 
round being the shortest way home holds in 
Atlantic Hing very frequently, and it is for the 
captain, or other responsible person, to determine 
which of the three sailing lines will be most favourable 
during the last half of the month. 


Don’ts for Dyspeptics. Ww 


Don’r imagine you can do as other people do or 
as you used to do veal and then, after igen, 
any indiscretion in eating or drinking, put you 

ri ‘ht by taking some magic remedy. . 

n’t think that you can cure your dyspepsia by other 
than natural means. 

Don’t rely too much upon the doctor, except to follow 
any good advice which he may happen to give. 

n’t forget that to get rid of the ill effects from 
which you suffer you must first understand and then 
remove the cause. — : 

Don’t hope to be able to do this without studying 
the effects of different foods and drinks upon your own 
constitution. : 

Don’t forget that the ill effects of an unsuitable meal 
may not be immediately noticeable, nor even till a day 
or two after it is taken. 

Don’t omit to trace back the cause of every attack 


of indigestio 
Dea’ neglatt to make a mental or written note of such 
experiences, to be used as warnings for the future. 

Don’t attempt to cure chronic dyspepsia by drugs, 
or chee = bring on some more obscure and dangerous 
com: t. 

Don't imagine that you can’t live without meat; but 
don’t be afraid that a tender mutton-chop or a nice, 
juicy steak is going to kill you. . 

Don’t take any notice of the last item if you are 
absolutely certain that you are better without flesh 
food of any kind. 


Don’t give up dieting yourself in despair because 
it is an aukward, inconvenient, unsocial, Su deyiae, 
and sometimes disheartening process. 

Don't think anyone else knows your constitution as 
well as you ought to do yourself, 

Don’t flatter yourself that alcoholic liquors are the 
only injurious stimulants. 

Don’t choke your system with a dangerous superfluity 
of uric acid. 

Don’t forget that “uric acid or its equivalent 
 etageaees is contained in all animal flesh.” Also in 

h, game, eggs, fowls, and many vegetables. Like- 
wise in tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Don’t forget that dyspepsia is usually due (according 
rc coe anion?) 4 iepextocs Fp mg in 

e ve organs throug eir capillaries being 
obstructed by uric acid, . 

Don’t make the mistake of putting poisons into your 

m with one hand and remedies with the other. 

Don’t try to cure dyspepsia by too poor living. 

Don’t forget that it requires less courage now 
formerly to be a food reformer. It is ible now 
to be careful in matters of diet without being mistaken 
for a crank or lunatic. 

Don’t be careless in the choice of food because some 
apparently healthy persons seem to flourish and thrive 
cn poisons. 

Don’t always expect to 
indigestion-headache by w: 
it worse. 


t rid of indigestion or an 
ing it off. You may make 


wW Sound Information for 
Everybody. 

Don’t neglect exercise. A good one for the dyspeptic 
is to slowly draw in a deep breath of fresh air, hold 
it a moment, then expel it in short, sharp puffs, with 
chest out and stomach held in. Another good exer- 
cise can be taken in bed before rising. Lie on your 
back, throw off the bedclothes, and then work the 
feet, pointed towards the ceiling, with a circular 
motion as in cycling. This may be varied by lying on 
the back and bending the body forward—the head 
toward the knees. Another plan is to lie on the back 
and draw the knees upward toward the shoulders. 
These exercises develop the abdominal muscles and 
help the intestines to push on food which might other- 
wise clog them. It is this clogging which is responsible 
for much modern disease and suffering. 

Don’t over-fatigue yourself by too much exertion— 
mental or physical. 

Don’t eat when you are over-tired, angry, or worried, 

= go without food beyond your usual time for 


meals. 

peas eat more than four, or less than three, meals 
a day. 

Don’t presume on a good appetite. 

Don’t swallow without having first chewed your food 
to a liquid. ° 

Don't forget to note carefully the effect on your 
system of cheese, nuts, onions, soups, tomatoes, stewed 
prunes, sweets, boiled pudding and pastry. You may, 
or may not, be able to take these doubtful blessings 
with impunity. 


Twenty-six Years of London Hotels. |” 


aa leer ip J. Rrsstens, better known as “ Monsieur 
Jules,” of the Savoy, is retiring after a qusttes of a 
century’s constant service in London hotels. He 
— the important position of maitre d’hétel in 
the Bristol, the Berkeley, and the Savoy, in which last 
he has been an important and enterprising personality 
for eighteen years] 


Exctanp easily takes the first place in the world 
for its hotels and catering. It has almost passed into 
a roe erong ened poole, tet Jou anh» 
rea inner y( . have to ndon to ge! 

What this fact means to hotel staffs of the 
Metropolis the general public can scarcely res 
Mego d is the order of ho day, and everyone is on 
ne ve lookout for something new and strange in the 

ine. 

The caterer must rack his brains continually to keep 
up with the ever demand, and woe betide 
him if his menus fail to show originality, boldness, 


tically the same hour. An o 
menus showed that ecarcely a half a dozen dinners 
Nae. int oats Ot nga os 
mi ve sli ut trifling as were, 
they had to be ie hee in the cooking arrange. 
ments. 

Speaking about variety in dishes, I remember once 
baving to arrange a dinner for some well-known people 


™ Make th 
Small Gortons ene ar - coor ts the Book Publisher, 


who wished birds’ nest soup. I could find no place in 
London where I could obtain the right kind of birds’ 
a I searched everywhere, but my endeavours were 
utile, 

I was almost in despair of securing the dish, when 
an idea flashed into my mind. ny, Bed could ra 
me some information at the Chinese Embassy. Hail- 
ing a cab, I set out to inquire, and, thanks to the 
kindness of the officials, I not only the informa- 
tion I wanted, but the birds’ nests as well, and, was 
thus enabled to serve up this very unusual dish in 
the most approved and correct style. ; 

The desire for new dishes makes one inventive. I 
remember a vey pleasing incident in connection with 
an invention of my own. I had planned a special 
dish which I called “Sole Alice,” paning after my 
daughter. The first guest before whom I it placed 
was < o Te ee ant habe wy spaong 
of Wales. His Majesty complimented me by 
of es as ic one of the best dickes he had ever tasted in 
his life. 

I have had the honour of arranging for the King’s 
dinner many times, and have consequently come into 
close touch with His ig & If I were asked to 
describe him, I could give no better description than— 
“a perfect gentleman.” 

It is a characteristic of all the members of the Royal 
family to treat every one around them with kindness 
and consideration. 

While speaking of Royal personages, it might be of 


Monsieur J. manager 
af the Savoy Fowl 


interest to your readers to know that they are not 
usually among the exclusive natures who want to dine 
in a room apart, 

“We will usec the public room,” said the Princess 
Louise of Battenberg, a few weoks ago, when dining 
at the Savoy—‘ we want to see the people.” 

One comes upon a great variety of people in a 
life like mine. Almost unconsciously one becomes 
student of character, and it gets to be a comparatively 
a 2 thing to judge a man at sight. 

is faculty is very useful, as it sometimes happens 
that among the guests who visit an hotel are a few 
who are neither desirable nor welcome. It is a well- 
known fact in catering circles that there is a distinct 
set of people who make a profession of living upon 
hotel-keepers, 

As there is no “black-list” kept, and the pro- 
prietors of hotels are either too busy or too reluctant 
to pass on information, we have to depend entircly 
upon our own judgment in detecting these cases, 

And here a long experience is very helpful. The 
“hotel shark,” as we may fittingly call the perpetrator 
of this kind of fraud, quickly reveals himself. He is 
usually careful to mix with the best class of people, 
and here his effrontery secures him some degree of 
success. 

But he is not really at home in this circle, and he 
almost invariably hg himself away by being scen 
in the company of his natural colleagues. A man is 
known by the tompany he keeps. 


” 


Most of Them” is the best book for the amateur genders Send ie. 2d. 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W. 
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Picked Pars. 


Real snow has fallen in Rawal Pindi fcr the first time 
in thirty years. The blissard lasted the whole afternoon. 
Railway Carriage Chapel. 

Near Portbary, on the Portishead branch of the Great 
3 eee Ey ee an old railway carriage used as 
a chape 


Toe For a Finger. 


A Vienna has successfully ® man’s 
lost middle nee with one of the meds enh toes, 
amputated for purpose. 


arom able — arse nem ii 

a tin ‘oysters @ grocer at larat, 
Vi a customer found a as large as a pea, which 
he has had mounted as a breast pin. 


Dangerous Edibles. 

In the rivers of some of the West Indian islands there 
abound fish which it would be deadly poison for Europeans 
to eat, but which the natives find a nourishing and enjoy- 
able diet. In parts of New Zealand there grows a sort of 
orange which no one but a native can eat without becoming 
bad ill, while two would probably poison the average 


uropean. 
Much-travelled Post-card. 
A from Esher on December 19th 


post-card dispatched E 
of last year toa resident of the adjoining village of Clay- 
e, which is only a mile distant, has just reached its 
lestination, after apparently having made a circuit of the 
glob». The card bears four stamps, five addresses, and 
eightoen postmarks, the latter including Esher, Batavia, 
Yokohama, Ottawa, Montreal, 


Illustrated Pars. 


A GOVERNMENT LANDMARK, 


A stons similar to the one shown in the acoompany- 
ing illustration may often he seen at 


stone forms 


, of which 
fhe War Office boundary mark. “ W.D.” 


% 


100 Years Without a Church. 
is over a century old. 


Voracious Fish. 


A 2 
rectiP eset l,i, abn econ 
eight-ounce 


Capetown’s Oldest Inhabitant. 


The Latest Booking-office. 


oe and feedi his fowls in a special 

By breedin Ww a way, & 
Wiestaden chowiet has been able 80 to the natural 
guniliy at leon ie sean thes Chey eve meBicten, aa eeeie” 


travelling 
Railway. 


.for the cure of various 


oe ee a yon Bible Society’s List of 
The British s 

Versions now includes Scriptures in 378 distinct forms of 
. In of these it is providing at least one 
Bible, and in seventy-six others a 


complete New Testament. a Gaiaitogaet, Namwange ground 
Tanghul N: Chi Chia, Ch jam 
Nyas Nyite’ Kambs, and meg oma | 


yassa , 
daring laa Ye. for the blind in many languages. 


A SIGNAL FOR CAPTAINS. 
At many of our ports there stands at the entrance to 


the harbour a flagstaff with two 
balls attached. It is to 


machine has been erected at| ™ 


few Items of Fact that will 
Tatesest You, 


The number of motor-cars in use in the United States 
sixty-five thousand, an increase 


ball in Lemberg; Austria, which wa: 
Governor aay! the _ a number Pr 

against the frivolity 
ef the floor. The guest, 


Alex Demorest ate. forty-seven in seventy-six 
min All 


Le my oe — A swallow fifty three 


Herrings as Church Decorations. 

t was seen in St. Margaret’s Church, Lower. 
service was held for the gool 

walls were drapod with fishe:mon’s 

in the tt and chancel, and 


utes, 
minutes and 
in eighty 


Quay, Dublin, has been 

@ seakale, rhubarb, 
and mushrooms in e visitor to the under. 
city “farm” is lighted through the former wine 
vaults by a lantern. The produce is sent to market twice a 
week, and it is said-that the seakale produced in th: 
vaults now commands the highest price in the Dublin 


and Cairo, market. 
@ @ A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illusteated paragraph used here. See footline. 


. AUTOMATIC SIGNALS. 
Tux South Harrow branch of the District Railway is 


worked by aeons of bars peeeadhe ry 

Each signal is provided with a 

(c), the piston of which is to the 

usnal counter-balance t (w), and 
pressed raile are 


stands for “ War rtment,” and WD enter. When the tide is full, the 
the broad grrow abové it is the familiar balls and a red is shown; but in such a manner that when a train has passed 
Government sign, which Pag ee at night a red light full tide, as ast sleciite onrrent from the rafle allows 
on everything belongin = a tide, and a w escape from the cylinder avalve 
Government. . am che Tighe ebb tide. Pelee: gy Hee signal then goes to “danger” £ 
ity. compressed air is §.:!' 
AN IMPROVED MINER’S LAMP. RAILWAY LETTER POST. ty Send Wo the eptinder of next signal in the a 
It was Sir Humphry Davy who discovered that the; Ir may not be generally known that letters can be | Tt causing the arm to drop to the “clear” | \ 
flame of ignited gas would not pass throagh iron wire from one station to another to be se agey cpeentivns ny semesed. b7 cach 
gauze having 764 a or meshes to the square inch, on arrival at the |. go 6 peewee one section to another. A cam, 
fi the of 28 parallel wires station. For | Taised and lowered in qrapunation wits the signal-arm, is 
to- the cooling if you are in Saat an he green if a train passes a signal at 
red ‘and wish a letter | “ danger” it is automatically stopped. 
beiow that required reach _ Liverpool ee 
ignite fo — . thie —_—— if you sent THE BROAD ARROW FOR SHIPS. 
amous ordinary way,| WHEN og 2p ee board whicl 
safety lamp, which was used for so all you bave to do is to sche en the eyes of the a satharities 
he Marsaut, shown stamp it as if you were| -they place a bruad arrow on her 
na Dace ln eee dotted Linee . to to post it, and take - side, and she i under a very heary 
: dotted lines - nearest railwa to sea withi- 
sont wire gauses protected by a tin otee, of twopence the oficials will Tat having frst obtained Ter: 
part contains oil, and as shown in mission to do so. Happily. at 
between the bottom of the iron gauzes and the top of bee ranted the day there is not so 
arrows indicate and posted need: to shadow suspicious. 
immediately on arrival, thereby saving several. hours. looking vessels as there used to Le. 
Personal Pars 2 a What Popstes Pwple Prise Bt i 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING ° ee 
RD MOUNT . LORD ABERDARE 
is said to have the finest private collection of guns in plese fo Cornwell, Cotes,” ins atueys bem s has on the door of -histown honse at 83 Eaton Square 4 
the world, he generally uses 7 sas favourite resting-place of Royalty. Queen Victoria and | wonderful bronze knocker, representing Neptune rising from 
weapon, with a light pull on the left . | Prince Albert magen Let re ihawr jah or pags vty the ocean, and said to be by Benvenuto Cellini. it was 
gun-room at ids te aiatees oneal few nights its table roof. ‘The bed in which | wrenched many years fom the hall door of a Greek 
docble-barrellod hang pe - ne Belgians sy slept is preserved with jealous care. merchant at Corfu, who was eo incensed at his loss that he 
gun, gift of of the Bo! THE EARL OF BRADFORD the British Minister there to dispatch a frizato 
His Majesty is aleo very proud of his of theatre has s unique treasure stored in his et after thief. In the house a complete set of gambling 
* ne ae ae eae ii and | ould doubtlees throw & new a Charles James Fox and his fellow members at Hrooks’ 
Poem HL Maceacd cscs of teeta | hensing orale of in itr rit an ae | Galas i’ avs eighing seh empl of ho 
peeciios pre tt OT anee  eee a an accumulation of ten years’ lettera from Lord | Gusces cach, and dating nee helo hee Mis 
ARD. Majesty proud to number amen: his 
i, Me Lara tian, te fa ot mansetom | FHE,PURE OF, PEON yan | Sug ns ee ei es 
wi e author of “She” makes his headquarters when f 
at home in Norfolk, hangs a shield of rhinoceros hide, Cra  vepensentation of 6 SOG eee on 8 peg on one MRS. IRVIN 
skin of the hi ne people have oun deceived by Y, ‘quaint feature of ‘the have S rawiagepom. a6 1 Upper Woburn Tac 
A contury-ckl incquored “coffin” clock, by Jeremiah | sunds oie” Sas Se ae eee | mwanp Eg f= comme brody A dias hg ue 
Sedat scar beste cepip Coop epuaion te eek ak Oe person ot aeeemaine ot geet ones Se the | * as will be remembered, who soveral years ago raive! 2 
ce Loh, eae | Seca lh ae ae eat yen tt Ts | so te ened edge nich be wn 
— rare specimens —— ie bend of * | Fear Nicholas. ate Sepa Tene ae ‘claims to tore favourable treatment than latter- 
“2 ane satber's den itself yon notice the original illus- becides his law boots "hans is his house at sketch by Mr. Betnard Partridge is * 
r Ww 3 ‘ ent: 
am eye ee Fae, aay pecalon aie ot His Gitinguahed faber not Sir Bonny Irving, tm the et form ot Hams fat" 
catinte be Inpaind on 0 carved By) pli EN oA ES So AR at eaaetas ge gee Pity 
ivory wood of King Chaka of Zululand. The top shelf, The novelists sixth on. is clever fencer, Oe ee Go on, I'll foot 
pa ome Stty m pleased * —— si by a passes a great deal of his leisure with the folie, ot which be vould, in view of the: ome eeat at’ the 
suthor’s works. the eer eae oe See ee qn & a _* father, seem to bear Propbotbally on the future of 
A gold-plated cilecase will be given to t ender of each original iliustrated pas : 
‘Address your savelpse to The Page Six Editon, Pearson's Weehipy Hecate Sirece Louden WO 


‘lendeners 
. Smart? 


» TuHE cockney is of no 

‘ im in don. 
He is mercly a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 

Londoners do not rule London : Londoners play the 
second fiddle to provincials. 

These statements are undoubtedly startling, but 
they cannot be refuted. The number of born Lon- 
doners who occupy positions of importance in London 
is wretchedly small compared to the number of 
provincials. 

The Chairman of the London County Council is a 

rovincial, eo is the Deputy Chairman, so is the 
Bishop of London, so are the heads of the police; in 
fact it would be wearisome to enumerate the im- 

ant positions provincials hold in London’s affairs. 
Pho difficulty would be to find such a position which is 
held by a cockney. 

The man who lives in London has reason to be 
proud of the great city, but the cockney did not make 
it. London was made by the countryman, is being 
made nobler by the countryman, and could not retain 


its position without him. 
ho have planned, thought out, and executed all 
London is so proud P 


the great works of whic! 
Londoners? No, provincials. 

LONDON'S GREAT MERCHANTS ARE NOT COCKNEYS— 

To take the greatest works of modern times. Both 
the Tower Bridge and the Blackwall Tunnel were 
constructed by provincials, so were the “tubo”? rail- 
ways. 

don’s greatest philanthropists were not 
Londoners. Lord Mount Stephen, who has made 
such munificent gifts to London charities, is not a 
Londoner, neither is the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, nor 
yet Sir Thomas Lipton. 

Reference to Sir Thomas Lipton draws attention 
to the fact that London’s chief traders and com- 
mercial men are not born Londoners. Mr. William 

iteley, the Universal Provider, is a Wakefield man. 
Sir Donald Currie, the shipping magnate, is a Scots- 
man. London's shrewdest men of business and 
—— are countrymen, so are its teachers, 
P ers, and its lawyérs. 
Even the peel r. Plowden—and the Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate is now a feature of our life 
—is not a Londoner. The genial president of the 
Marylebone Court was born at Meerut, in India. 

—NEITHER ARE HER FINEST ACTORS. 

It is just the same with London’s chief actors, 
-— , and painters. Sir Henry Irving was born 
at Keinton, and Miss Ellen Terry at Coventry. 
Mr. George Alexander is a Reading man, and so on 
with the others. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the great 
ot, was born at Grandborough, Bucks. 

erhaps Londoners cut a better re outside the 
restricted bounds of London itself? Not a bit of it. 

Take journalism as an example, a profession above 
all others for the keen competition of brain against 
brain. Here ideas, freshness, and energy are every- 
thing, and here the ap era are in an enormous 

t 


majority. Amo leading journalists there are 
not half a dank toes __ there is a Lon- 
doner it can be 


ea pe that he is an exceptionally 
talented man. London Press, from publishers 
downwards, is in the hands of the non-cockneys. 
Our great writers are countrymen. For instance 
Mr. George Meredith was born in Hampshire, Mr. 
Rider Haggard is a Norfolk man, Mr. Hall Caine a 
Manxman, and Mr. J. M. Barrie a Scotsman. Mr. 
John Morley was born in Lancashire. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling was born in Bombay, the Poet Laureate was 
in . London cannot claim to be even Mr. 
a Bernard Shaw’s birthplace, for he is a Dublin 


LEADERS IN SCIENCE ARE NON-COCKNEYS. 

The leaders in hig’ | branch of national life are 
non-cockneys. Lord Kelvin is acknowledged to be 
the greatest man of science in the world. He was 
born in Belfast, although he prefers to be a Scotsman. 
Sir Robert Ball is another Irishman, while Sir Oliver 
Tedge was born in Staffordshire. Dr. Swan, the 

inventor who revolutionised the art of photo- 
, and who invented the incandescent electric 
bearing his name, and the forerunner of all 

now in use, was born in Sunderland. 
. ving science and ley 4 for the church, the 
te of all England is a North Briton. General 
of the vast Salvation Army, is a Nottingham 


man. is 
Nearly all the members of the ber bes Academy were 
pon in the provinces: the President was rv in 
It is the same in the Navy and in the Army. The 
is to find a Londoner of fame. Not one of 
Che leading admirals was born in London. Lord 
ine resford is an Irishman, like so many of our 
ting men. Commander Scott, who had 


Somethin t newsagents and 
e sg you must do. Go to your omens 


Our Provincial Editor says 


Beat Londoners in their 


Does Town Life Bring Forth their Latent Genius? 


Paes 
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charge of the National 
Antarctic Expedition, was 
born at Devonport. Lord 
Roberts was born at Cawn- 
re, in India, and Lord 
itchener was born in 
Treland. 

The writer has searched 
for the birthplace of _— 
t reona, whose 
come could he canallad at 
| haphazard. Amongst the scores of people thus called 

to memory, not one was born in London. 

It is doubtful if a single case could be found where 
a saspenaing’y great man was born and bred in 
London, and was the son of a Londoner born and 
bred. Strictly speaking, » Londoner is ono whose 

arents were born in London, and livod there all their 

ives. Such a descent would exclude probably every 
person of the slightest eminence. 

Indeed it appears that the mere fact of being born 
in London is almost fatal to a person’s chance of 
becoming great. This is the reason a certain gentle- 
man always weeds out Londoners from tho candidates 
for posts in his giving. 

Tho Prime Minister was born in Scotland. Pro- 
bably the strongest statesman the Empire possesses 
is Lord Cromer. This great pro-consul was born in 
Norfolk. Lord Curzon was rn in Ireland, that 
proune land of great men. Practically all his 

ng ag judges are countrymen: the best known, 

i ably, was the late Sir Francis Jeune, a Peter- 

crough man. The Lord Chief Justice is a non-cockney. 

Nearly every person connected with the government 
of tho Empire is a provincial. In fact the Londoner 
cuts a sorry figure amongst the rulers of mankind. 
It is not necessary to multiply the examples given 
from every sphere of activity, both in London and 
outside the Metropolis, 

The born Londoner does not get a look in. He is 
pushed back by the provincial. How is this? 

ARE LONDONERS INFERIOR TO PROVINCIALS f 

It would be too sweeping to say that the average 
Londoner is inferior to the average countryman, 
although facts would seem to warrant the statement. 
It is a well-known fact that the average London 
worker is not capable of doing so much work as the 
average countryman. For instance, there has been 
a serious decline of shipbuilding on the Thames side, 
and when the head of a leading firm was interrogated, 


‘*No,”’ and Gives His 
Reasons. 


How Is it Countrymen 
Own City? 


eaid : 

“Tt should be borne in mind that, man for man and 
hour for hour, you cannot get so much work out of 

our men in the South as compared with the North. 

re is no gainsaying it, but the London workman 
will not bear comparison with the Northerner. Of 
the two, the latter is a good deal more entitled to 
time and a half for night-work.” 

The lower class Londoner is a wretched being. If 
anybody should have a true knowledge of him, it is 
the Bishop of Stepney. Recently the Bishop said that 
the people in the East End of London were without 
skill of any sort. They had neither tho necessa 
brain or muscle nor tenacity of character to contri- 
bute to any industry in which they might be engaged. 
The majority of the unemployed East Enders would 
be unemployable in the vast fields of Canada, and, 
therefore, were not the equals of Red Indians. 

WHY COUNTRYMEN GET ON TOP. 


Probably the reason that the Londoner limps be- 
hind is that he is too oppressed with town life. He 
loses the energy to strugg le; he is blasé. 

The countryman is fresh. He knows that London 

unsurpassed advantages 
of them. He sees all the life of London, while the 
cockney yawns at his small circle. He has to fight, 
and he makes the most of his chances. 

When he reaches London all his feelings of awe 
vanish. Ho finds that the Londoner is content to 
ride in railway carriages which would not be used as 
cattle trucks at home. The ludicrous-looking horse 
trams and old-fashioned omnibuses, the dingy little 
barns of post-offices and the dirty sheds of railway 
stations, convince him that there is scope for energy, 
and that it is not true that “everythin been 
done.” He sees there are great possibilities, and he 
sets out to conquer with new ideas—the chief way to 
success. 

Londoners are behind-hand in the race. 
by calling to mind any person of great ability, an 

rson above the average in any way. The odds will 

all Throgmorton Street to a China orange that he 
is not a Londoner. 

Probably it is a lack of stamina that com the 
Londoner to take a back seat, lack of fighting and 


stayin wer. 
Lon a. the world’s port. How 


and he makes use 


Test this 


on is first many 
Londoners have ever been over the docks? Londoners 
lack enthusiasm. 

Until the Londoner takes off his coat and sets to 
work with a will, he will find that the provincial beats 
him every time. He must become more energetic if 
he intends to hold a less discreditable position inside 
or outside his great city. Until then London will 
be bossed by the provincial. 


(Next week we shall publish an article in answer 
to the above.) 


RAPID REVIEW. Price 6d. 


WHERE THIEVES 


When Jewellery has been Turned into Stew and 
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HIDE THEIR BOOTY. 


Porous Plaster into Banks. 


Arter a theft has been committed, the first thought 
of the thief is to find a hiding-placo for the booty. 
The amount of skill and ingenuity expended in con- 
cealing the stolen property is remarkable. Indeed, 
some of tho hiding-placcs are so peculiar that one is 
astonished at the cleverncss of the genius who im- 
provised them, : 

Undoubtedly one of the most remarkable hiding- 
placcs was that adopted by a Wakefield thief. A 
confederate robbed a cattle-dealer of a wallet con- 
taining bank notes, and passed them on to the other 
thicf. The farmer could not ie the theft. 

The police suspected that the thief had possession 
of the notes, but they could not find any evidence, 
although they searched his houxs, and the house of 
his confederate, a woman. A keen watch was kept 
on each person, but without result. The notes ap- 
peared to have vanished ecmpletely. 

By a clever ruse the police made the woman mad 
with jealousy. In her passion she made a full con- 
fession and gave the police a pawn-ticket, which led 
to the recovery of the missing notes. 

The thief had bought a small pair of bellows, opened 
them, fastened the notes inside, and then had placed 
the bellows in the same condition as when bought. 
Then he pawned the bellows. When ats by the 
police they were found to contain £365 in notes, 
which but for the woman’s jealousy never would have 
been discovered. 

A thief in the adjoining town of Leeds had a 
curious hiding-place for a batch of stolen securitics. 
He was suspected of having stolen the securities, 
valued at some £17,000, but when the police searched 
his premises no trace of the stolen property was to be 
seen. 

One man, keener than the rest, noticed a bowl of 
dough which was ready for baking into bread. He 
placed his hands into the pasty mass and brought out 
B pocketbook which contained the stolen notes and 

ills, 


Another remarkable hiding-place was that of a 
Lambeth burglar. The police arrived at the suspected 
man’s house and made a thorough search from garret 
to cellar. 

The watches and other articles could not be found, 
although the policemen wero certain that they were 
somewhere in the house. Tho burglar was trium- 
phant, and did not spare the searchers. It was 
noticed that his wife was busy in the kitchen un- 
affectedly making eee Galled by tho stinging 
sarcasm of the pair, a detective plunged a spoon into 
the pan of soup on the fire. 

The soup consisted of meat, vegetables, water, and 
jewellery, principally the latter. 

Another remarkable hiding-placo was used by a 
Bedford thief. A woman was suspected, and the police 
searched her house from top to bottom, but without 
achieving any success. 

he police were certain that she had the stolen 
property, a number of bank notes, and searched in 
every conceivable hiding-place. The woman was 
searched by female searchers, who found that her 
back was covered with porous plasters. They found, 
moreover, that these covered the missing bank notes. 

A favourite hiding-place with thieves is the interior 
of bronze and plaster statues, stuffed animals, and 
china ornaments. A stuffed dog in a glass case was 
found to have a little door let in its side. The open- 
ing was covered by the animal’s hair, so as to be 
invisible. The terrier was capable of holding a large 
number of watches, rings, and similar objects in its 
hollow body. 

A Birmingham thief was suspected of having robbed 
a gentleman of a valuable diamond ring. A minute 
search was made of the suspected man’s house. At 
last a number of diamonds were discovered embedded 
in a cake of boot blacking. The ring itself was never 
discovered. 

A noted burglar had an elaborately constructed 
hiding-place in which ho stowed large quantities of 

s. He fashioned a water-tight false bottom to 

is wator-tank, inside which he stowed away the loot. 

His house was searched several times before the secret 

receptacle was discovered by a detective who hap- 

pened to knock against the cistern, and who noticed 
the peculiar sound it gave. 

A newly-plastered wall is looked upon with suspicion 
by detectives. It is a common plan for a criminal to 
knock out a few bricks, then to hide the stolen articles 
ae ae sears . feet, and finally hg plaster up the 

- For same reason a newly-papered piece of 
the wall is examined carefully. ven . 

Jewels are thrust into the reservoir of oil lam 
in many cases. When searching for paper money t 
backs of pictures, and the interior of the frames, 
receive special attention from the police officers. 

Old hands prefer more unpretentious hoardin 
places. The articles are placed in a prominent posi- 
tion. If small, for instance, they are thrust into a 
=i of old shoes, or put into some similar situation, 

shoes arc flung into the private duet bin, or left 
thrown about as though pegl-cted. 


et the month's happenings of the world in a popular form. 
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in Bomba, 
ad TheKomance ~— in 1601 loaded a email 
— Hy ee semen ois bck a lh 
Z Gem One Man Parchesed the natives of the lesser known 
: .4 . Pearis by the Pint. inlands of the archipelago for 
While the Ruby Mines of Burmah have given 
odors ae 
~ — 
Warn a gold “rush”; Amon the Jebel Sikaif Hil, between the Red Bea 
all the world hears | and the Nile, are the so-called “Cleopatra’s Emerald 
Klondykestam- | Mines.” They consist of hundreds of narrow, tor- 


seekers. So it hap 
allowed to leak out concerning the newly-discovered 
diamond-mines Rhodesia, for example, as about 
those stumbled upon in Brasil in 1728, when over & 
million pounds’ worth of were un and 
carried away before the Government got even an 
inkling of what was going on. 

It is ever thus. In diamond mining, even more 


than in mining, the first comers get all the 
lums. most the first thing heard about the 
amous J ontein diamond mines was that a 


affr had ered a stone of 209 carats. 

A thousand men set out for the place at once. One 
outstripped all the rest, killing three horses in the 
process, and bought the gem for the absurd sum of 
£15. The beaten ones in the race consoled them- 
selves by scooping up on their own account handfuls 
of precious stones from the surrounding veldt. 

A TRAMP WHO FOUND FORTUNES. 

In July, 1871, again, a tramp, having taken shelter 
from ihe an seier a mimoss-bush near Bulfontein 
accidentally found a fine diamond by scraping the soil 
with his knife. Within twenty-four hours five 
thousand diggers were tearing up the surrounding 
country, and many of them were putting fortunes in 
their pockets with almost every stroke of their pick- 


axes. 

At first the town, which to meet the wants of the 
new ‘comers up with mushroom-like celerity, 
was called “New Rush.” Afterwards it got to 
known as “Colesberg crys pal And lastly it was 
christened Kimberley, out of compliment to the Earl 
of Kimberley, at that time Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

Concerning the ruby mines of Burmah, the average 
Englishman only knows that they were m over 
by the British Government when we first occupied 


the country some twenty ago, and that the t 
to work them was shertly afterward delegated fe 
company. 


But people on the spot tell a different story. Even 
now there is a continuous stream of adventurers— 
discharged soldiers, beach-combers, and others—pass- 
ing ever upwards from Mandalay to the mines. And 
despite the efforts of the company’s police, many of 
them come back rich men. 

MEN MADE RICH IN A FEW HOURS. 

A couple of decades back, when there were no 
pa, fortunes were sometimes in a few hours. 

ne of the sights of the place is a giant monolith, 
at the base of which a poor, half-starved, runaway 
Britifh sailor stumbled upon a £10, ped ro He sold 
his find on the spot for cash, died in Pegu 
of delirium tremens a few months later. 

aap of the — Rai memiyy ues peeeeet 
a few sovereigns heard from the natives 
of the existence of Khanesi 


Sa esa, ened 
- He sou r fide: 
rom them man Tage t ky rier saver 


bought -f y a 
low Prices, sold quickly, reinvested again and again, 
a @ year was rich “ beyond the dreams 
of avarice. 


PEARLS SOLD LIKE BEANS! 
his ris in quart 
Ns bought the 


orant of their value—at the regular all-round rate 
ily wen te Ate rosidions, eid 
was for 
‘ Ba e — pearls he pur- 
When « ©. Scott O'Connor, the Com; 
was not unnaturally 
to 


to be full of ls of all sha 
dant Sed ab fost na eee = 
Now all the seas round abeut are fished 


tuous tunnels. never more than a foot or two in 
ions 


? : 

height, and driven for miles in all directi 

To these came, during the oatty ays of the Mahdist 
rebellion, three deserters from Baker Pasha’s army. 
They toiled for several weeks, but found no 
wo about. Then two of the adventurers 
gave up the enterprise in disgust and returned to the 
coast. 


The third stayed on, and a few days later broke 
into a “pocket” of magnificent gems, worth in the 
aguregate many thousands of pounds. But on his 
way back to civilisation the unlucky digger was 
pounced upon by Dervishes, who robbed him of his 
emeralds, and cut him with their knives in such a 
agp, beng rg! that he became a raving lunatic. 
The above, it may be mentioned, is in no wise to be 


the substance of a sworn statement made by a 
certain Abbadi native named Mohammed Tal, and 
Tola his wife. 

A SHEEP THAT DISCOVERED WEALTH. 

The history of the world’s never-ceasing search for 
precious stones is full of strange and _ thrillitig 
romances, but surely nothing has surpassed, in this 
ge the story of the first discovery of diamonds 

ia. ’ 
A slave named Felix Gonzales was one day tendin 
his master’s flocks, when he noticed a at was no 
browsing. Examining its mouth he found a large 
diamond embedded in pod animal’s palate. 


nothing to body, but carefully searched thé graz- 
ing grounds, a wen accumulated 700 carats of 


These he tried to sell, but was arrested; and even- 
tually, to save his neck, he confessed everything. 
The rush that followed has no parallel under similar 
circumstances anywhere. 

Even in the British Isles genuine 
occurred from time to time. One 
cessful was started some 


rushes have 
the most suc- 


i nts, as soon as the news was 
bruited abroad, joined in the search. For the most 

rt they were disappointed. But some few among 
hem up prizes. And one laddie of sixteen 
—_ enough to make a necklace, which he sold for 
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She: “Goodness, no! 
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Do You Want a Bike ? 


t Oxrostna Day Comtne! 
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“Gmail Gardens and How to Make the Mest of Them,” te just the handbook required by amateur gardeners, 


-}| sent them to 


WEEK 
Mar 18, 1905. 


CHICKENS AT £8 EACH. 


Records in Red-tape Government. 


ed that the Boer War had so 
of the public that the old 


the t of publi 
» Whether this is oc or ne 
g@ transaction which 
t was financed by the 


“Owing,’”’ saye a recent report on the sub; wre 
financial —, the Governmen , 


Oncs we 


t has taken steps 


the official who was sent down did 
the salaries and wages from £3,000 to 
£1,000 per month. How necessary this course was 
may be gathered from the fact that the poultry de. 
of 200 fowls, had one expert at 

@ year, an assistant at £500, 
and one general farmer at £800—an outlay of £1,€00 
a year, or £8 annually for each chicken ! 

ror all that the Government has to show for 
its £300,000 is 52,000 acree of poor land, valued at tho 
outside at £50,000. A quarter of a million is clean 


gone. 

Only a few months ago—in December last—a hugo 
fire broke out in Portsmouth & stack 
containing 25,000 tons of costly Welsh smokeless coal. 
It was due, as usual, to spontaneous combustion causcd 
by improper and careless stacking. 

A great gang of men had to be set to work to move 
the coal, but ae there was no place handy to tip it 
it had ail to be laboriously ca from one erd of tho 
yard to the other. 

The cost of the coal and the wages of the men forms 
one more of the numerous unnecessary leakages from 
the pockets of the unlucky pore 50 cl 

A year or so ago Lo amp was finally con- 
demned. It had built on land actually below tho 
level of the great Woolmer Pond, so that drainage 
of its site was pronounced practically impossible by no 
less an cotherty than Lieut.-General Gordon, R.E. 

The officials at the War Office alone knows what that 
camp cost the tax-payers. The huts were permanent, 
ond designed to a te in all six battalions of 

antry. 

Owing to the distance of the site from the rail, and 
the consequent heavy cost of ing and labour, it 
is said that the average price of each completed hut 
was no less than £530. This huge sum is sunk for good 
and all, and can never be recovered. 

There are, or were aoe. stored at Southamptcn 
Docks 500 tons of tobacco. It is black cake cavendish, 
far too strong for the taste of the average Tommy. 
Purchased during the late war, it was taken out tc 
“= Town only to be home again untouched. 

ike a former ent of. the same kind, it will, 
no doubt, be sold for less than half its original cost. 

Under Sir John Fisher there will doubtless be many 

reforms in the Navy in the direction of economy. They 
are needed. 
In the Py 1878 was built the warship Temecraire. 
Christened in 1876, she was afterwards present at th:0 
siege of Alexandria. In 1894, being absolutcly 
out of date, she was brought into Devonport Dockyard 
and reconstructed at a cost of £85,500. 

Since that time she was never once commissioned, 


ago and all from 
of the Navy. war vessel, a 


large armoured ship, was docked not very long ago to bo 
Sdad wh 0 new Seems of ate — 


n 
As soon as the work was done (and a very heavy 
job it was), it was found that the booms had been 

and the whole work had to be un- 


in, 

For absolute whole-hearted ro the following is 

bad to beat. The Government , at Preston, 
inspecting officer 

Any sane person would fo an spect sent for the 


the animals. 
ut such @ course was too cheap and common for the 
authorities. boxed the sixty-four stceds and 


That the bill was £100, while a £5 note would have 
covered the of the ,» Was & mero 
matter of vort of notice of the con- 
5 A 

rial taxcs, 
the Parish 


elementary school in the South of England 
needed s thimble for her sewing class work. The cost 
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No plausible explanation has yet been offered 
regarding the -— of the famous stone of Ober 
which a human face of sorrow marked 
by the hand of Nature on its surface. 
The stone was discovered yo American lady on 
Mount Kopfel, overlooking village of Ober Am- 
» us for the Passion Play. Geological 
declare that it is natural and that no tool has 
carved it. If this is true, says the inquisitive scien- 
ist, then how was the stone naturally marked? _ 
is a question that is likely to puzzle mankind 
for so long a time as the stone exists. Dr. Garnett, 
who has examined it, cannot say more than that “It 
is a great natural curiosity, more curious than aay 
thing of the same nature with which I am acquainted, 
and the history of its discovery is more curious still.” 
In the Church of St. John, Pica, there is- a stone 
that — scientists even more than does the stone 
of Ober Ammergau. 


A PUZZLE FOR SCIENTISTS. 

A water-well bored upon a plantation at Kealia, 
Hawaii, presented a new problem to the world’s 

ienti ee See ee seen Se 
question, “ Does the e breathe?” ; 

The artesian well at Kealia had a tube thirteen feet 
high surmounting the bore, and in this, at eight o’clock 
logy morning, the water stood at a height of eight 


Six hours later the water bubbled over the top of 
the tube in a steady stream. At 8 a.m. next morning 
the water had fallen five feet in the tube. This rising 
and a like clockwork for so long as the 
tube was left in the bore. It certainly wasn’t caused 

the tide, for no tide in the world is regular, Scien- 
Raw Wie, Wed Seay want te Detees he mses 
regular rising and falling of undergro 


“this gigan tic mass of earth started on its travels 
in 1898, eo that year had completely 
iver Ganga. 

the engi made ev ble effort 
ne OF ne i skidueg! tnd 45 show 18 


which ays: | the new dam, 

pressure of water, broke suddenly. : 
The flood turned a rich valley fifty miles long into 
eeees Se, and doing damage to the extent 
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reason of its 


no 
time ago an immense wall of 
A mountain to 


von Guericke, of Magdeburg, con- 
some two centuries ago, 
the summer of their lives 


i originate, and what is a 
ie ona has yet been clever enough 
uestions, and thunderstorms and at- 

ity are likely to baffle mankind to 


' : , 
mappesel Heh Lightning i5 Beveloped 


formation, of hail, 
from America and the other 
reported to have spent several 


in Korea trying to elucidate the wonders of 


Or What Li and Thunderstorms 
healy Are, 


they to return to the 
open sadder but not wiser men. 

They next walked into the e of pine trees, known 
as the Ineradicable Forest, and here again they were 
stumped. pha destroyed several of the trees by fire 
during the night, and next morning they were regrow- 
ig sromely out of the very ashes : 

fifth wonder of Korea, the floating stone, in 
honour of which a temple has been built, tried the 
scientists’ patience to a maddening degree. 

This stone, to all appearance, rests on the ground, 
yet when two of the men stood upon it, one on each 
side, the third was able to draw a thick string under- 
neath without encountering any obstacle. Why, they 
were never able to discover. 

The warm rock, the last wonder, also puzzled their 
brains. This rock 1s really an immense stone, on the 
top of which a small inn has been erected. The build- 
ing requires no fires for — purposes either in 
winter or summer, for the rock always keeps it warm. 

The scientists jumped to the conclusion that the 
stone was situated over an underground volcano which 
still had life in it; but on ing soundings they 
found that they were mistaken. There was no natural 
furnace below ; indeed, the ground was quite cold, if 
not a trifle damp. 


Frest Orp Maw: “Well, you know, marriage is a 
lottery, and I truly believe it.” 
Second Old Maid: “So do I! But where do you 
suppose I could get a ticket?” 
, — sto —— 
“Rar water,” said the teacher, “is always soft, 
is it not?” 
“Not always,” replied the bright scholar; “some- 
times it’s soft, but very often it comes down hard.” 
—————~-jo——_—_-_ 
ANXIOUS TO HELP. 


AEN panied 0 9» Sonmness tas othe day and weet 


lown the street at a mad pace, muttering, 
“Tf I can catch him!” 
Small boys to follow. Men stopped and tried 


to << him, but all they could get out of him was, 

“Oh, if I can only catch him!” 
Everyone became wildly excited, and joined in the 
it of this unknown rascal that the man wanted 


ced upon him, saying : “Oh, here you are! Then 
e train hasn’t gone? I've caught you this time.” 
“No, we don’t start for twenty minutes yet,” 
“These gentlemen have. kindly come to see me off,” 

said the man, indicating the crowd, with an affable 

smile. But no one waited to wish good-bye, 


ret fe 

wars Farenp: “Has your husband's love grown 

Sarcastic Wife: “Oh, no; he loves himself just as 

much now as he did when we were married twenty 
years ago.” 

* Ana! exclaimed the heavy villain, “the plot 


“It's about time,” remarked an occupant of the 
gallery. “It’s been pretty thin so far. 


£100 PRIZE SONG. 
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“Try to © oat 
Forget.”| 7, se 
WORDS BY...-- Lis 
J. ANTHONY McDONALD 


MUSIC BY 
GEORGE W, BYNG. 


Revival incidents Told by the Great Missioner at 
his Meetin: 


ANECDOTES BY DR. TORREY. 


Zs. 


I wave a very dear friend in America—in Nashville, 
Tennessee. fore he was my friend he was a very 
hard, wicked man. He was a professional gambler, 
and a very ‘desperate one. One night as he sat at the 
gaming table, his revolver by his side, the man sitting 
across the other side of the table accused him of dis- 
honesty at cards. 

uick as a flash the man who is now my friend 
abbed his revolver and fired across the table, and 

e bullet entered the other man’s throat. He fell 

from the table. The man now my friend jumped 
up and rushed around tho table, lifted the dying man’s 
head from the floor, and tried to staunch the flow of 
blood as it gushed out from the man’s neck. But it 
hes too late; the wound was mortal, and the man 


The man who is now my friend was arrested, tried 
for murder, but was acquitted on the ground that 
he shot the other man in self-defence. But although 
a by a human courf, he was not acquitted 
before the Bar of God, nor by his own conscience, and 
he became a conscience-haunted man. 

One night, two years after that awful evening, kneel- 
ing alone in his room, with his face buried in his hands 
tormented by the Sppeacaitee of the man whom he had 
shot, he cried, “Oh, God! Oh, God! Will nothi: 
ever deliver my conscience from the memory of 
awful deed?” Right there as he knelt came floating 
through his mind the strangely familiar old hymn: 

What can wash away my stain? 
Nothing but the B! of Jesus. 
What can make me whole again? 
Nothing but the Blood of Jesus. 
and, kneeling there, he seemed to see Jesus upon the 
Cross dying for his sins. Seeing was believing, and a 
new filled his heart. 

And from that day to this he has gone up and down 
America telling others how, after his awful deed and 
after his torment of conscience, he found perfect peace 
through simple faith in the Crucified One. 


gy & 

I REMEMBER a young fellow in Kansas City by the 
name of Bob Layfield. A man saw him one ls 
papers, and = him about Christ, and Bob Layfie! 
im as his 


nal lager ‘ ~ , 
a reaching. e day a man in 
PT ow of a man ‘whom, T'tike 
to have you hear preach.” 


Bob Layfield Fy up at the meeting to preach, and 
not talk a sentence without all kinds 


T looked around—I had been praying that God would 
now us from having trouble—and I saw that every- 
ly was listening intently. Every eye in the tent 
was fixed upon Bob, and when he had finished his 
talk, which was very simple and straightforward, I 
got up and said : ; 

“Who will accept Jesus Christ to-night?” 

One rose here, another there, another yonder, and 
all over the tent men and women rose to their feet. 
Jesus Christ had taken bean Bob Layfield the st 
to His heart, baptised him with the Holy Ghost, 
from that - ze i Be bes Dem _pececting 
thousands and having conversions everywhere he goes. 

yg vg 


reddit ) an 


the reply, 
family.” 

larger ily than the Smiths? I didn’t know 
there is,” said my friend; “it is 


. And all that any one of that family 
Tinhesls the Metals io to take 


* Something you must do. Go to your meweopeate and x the month’s happenings of the world ia a popular form. 
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+ almost all countries | camp’ and an instrument called by them 


4 secret societies have 
been established by man with the object of keeping 
women in subjection. ; ; 

One of the most extraordinary was the “ Campagnia 
della Teppa,” or Turf Society, which flou at 
Milan during a part of the last century. 

None but men of noble birth could be initiated, and 
members bound themselves by solemn oaths to redress 
or avenge any wrong done to themselves or their 
friends by evil and designing women. __ 

For a time the society did good work in elevating 
the moral tone of the community ; but at length, grown 
bold through impunity, it embarked upon an enter- 
prise which led to its own undoing. 

First of all a dozen hideous dwarfs were captured 
and shut up in the castle of Simonetta, belonging to 
etd Bontempo, situated jugt outside the walls of 

lian. 

An equal number of women, most of them notorious 
for their wiles and extravagances, but some amo 
whom were ladics of position, were then seized an 
carried to Simonetta, where they were imprisoned with 
the dwarfs. 

THE WORK OF THE “ WHITE CAPS.” 

Naturally the entrapped dames were furious. 

deed, 80 ores and fiercely did they protest, that 
the authors of the plot were only too glad to release 
them on the very next day, and the dwarfs also. 

‘But obviously the affair could not be allowed to end 
thus. The ladies who had been so grievously insulted 
cried aloud for vengeance. And in the end some 
sixty members of the society were arrested, and sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

A modern secret oath-bound association, having 
similar aims, was established in Georgia, U.S8.A., in 
1889, under the name of the White Caps, and soon 
gg to most a fogs a — States. ss ‘ 

egresses are principal victims, numbers o 
them being cruelly beaten and otherwise maltreated ; 
but white women, suspected of being on too intimate 
terms with black men, ‘have also been, in many in- 
stances, severely puni . 

Curious to relate, the society is in by no means 
evil odour with the bulk of the feminine white popu- 
lation of the districts wherein it fe most active. 


THE BROTHERS OF THE BELT. 


in, the Brothers of the Belt, and in 
wiss cantons a known 


uis of Northern Mexico, at stated in- 
tervals, the chief of one of these curious orders tours 


thro apr as the of evil, and 
gua by atten Me sefallites , 


as imps. 
Toman who doce not prostrate herealf on the sppronck 
of the procession is at once slain. 
APACHES’ ANTI-WOMAN SOCIETY. 


_The Apaches of Arizona, too, have a somewhat 
atc glad members of the —_ in secret 
session agsembled, pretend converse 
with the master-fend himself, oat dyed meetin 
place shake and ring all day with sant hereibte 


yells and w' ‘ 
Then, at d one of their number rushes in hideous 
guise through the doing his best, both as re- 


— words and acts, to frighten contumacious women 


into submission. 
This sort of thing has heen going on from time 


immemorial ; 
gulled by it. ia 
The erful anti- 
three 


as £1,000 for attaining it. 
inner history, but it is said that its main ob 
combat political- power wi 
Paraguayan women, most of whom 
under the influence of the priesthood. 

The Areoiti isa secret association of Tahitian 
origin, and has lodges archi; 
Members are pledged Rage Gh ier ; 

attem: a nine dominion. 
too, the 


z 
: 


range to say, the women are still |; 


= of wood with a hole in it, which 
on being whirled quickly round the head produces 
peculiar booming sound, iently awe-inspi 
the silence of the night. It is a very sacred object, 
and for a woman to see it, or a man to show it her; is, 
by native law, death to both. 

Perhaps, however, the most powerful of these pecret 
anti-feminine organisations is that nicknamed by 
Europeans Mumbo-Jumbo, and which exists in various 
forms throughout Equatorial Africa. 

Whenever the men of a tribe have any dispute with 
their women, a huge, hideous image, called Mamma 
Jambah, is requisitioned. 

THB RITE OF MUMBO-JUMBO. 

It ib hollow, and in its interior is concealed a mem- 
ber of the sect, who acts ‘as judge in the dispute, 
ate his decision in a feigned voice. course 

judgment is always in favour of the men. 

A candidate for admission to Mumbo-Jumbo must 
be at least sixtee 


Previous 


King of Jagra, having a young wife who was 
beautiful, and’ lso very inquisitive, was prevailed 
upon to break his oath and disclose to her the for- 
is parte 

r ing a gossip, talked about it. Whe: 
upon A aj ‘her husband the king, and some jwouty 
women of ing something 


—— > 
NAUGHTINESS REBUKED. 
ital officer, but he had one grave 
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Do You Want a Prize, 
Boys and Girls ? 


At the of the first white will heading 
« Puanson’s Waexty—to p= ary to "Bieri to 
Amuse,” which week by week. What you have to 
do is to copy this in ink, The copy must be 

than must be 
done in school hours at the of the master 
of your school. No ruling is wd rasa 
appeared in umber dated 
April 18th, and will appear _ 
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Mar 18, 1906. 


TASTING POISONS FOR A LIVING. 


And how and Turtie-samplers Wort, 
Tues is at least one man in England who makes 
a very good living by 


poisons, 
Of course he doesn’t swallow them ; just puts a tiny 
morsel on his tongue and Fa it out again. 
- But by so doing he is able to tell the strength and 
uality of the particular drug in question, and to 
thereb gauge accurately its exact mercantile value. 
Wholesale chemists, mine-owners, and other people 
who buy or sell poisons, are his chief clients, 
A-man wants to purchase, say, ten tons of refincd 
ide of potassium, such as is used largely in South 
rica and elsewhere for extracting gold from crushed 
q 


juarts. ° 
He calls in the services of the poison-taster, who 
knows exactly the flavour, if pure, of the sweetish, 


8 -looking crystals. 

"Should there be any adulteration attempted—and 
there frequently is—his trained tongue detects it in 
an instant, the would-be customer goes elsewhere 
for his cyanide. : 

No other known test, no method of analysis cven, 

ves such certain and such immediate results. 

uently his (the pean tanter't) services are 
constantly being rejuisitioned. 

Everybody, : i cot rage of hoagie mc - 
wine-tasters, but few people, probably, know that 
there is in London s sintonloeal turtle-soup taster. . 

This individual claims to be by far the best living 
judge of this costly delicacy, and that his claim is not 
altogether unfounded is partly proved by the con- 
stancy and the lucrative character of his engagements. 

Some of these are with private personages. A host 
wishes to make certain that his soup, which has cost 
him, probably a guinea a quart, is what it purports to 
be. So he calls in the taster, who promptly settles, 
one way or the , his em s doubts. 

But his —_— chiefly lies with tho wholcsalo 
im of turtles. The bulk of the trade in these 


alive; but by far the larger proportion are 
Pitea as soon as wa, their flesh being then dricd 
Sg sing with 
ieces of dried sharks 


tive Psagesd ve La hayed —_— mhells 
eye or even untrai late, 
the real flesh of the turtle. a 
The taster, however, can tell the difference in a 
moment. He has, Be need even ite diescive, the 
glutinous substance wa' r ressing an 
opinion. Instead, he just nibbles little biter off saleeted, 
ples from a suspected t, and forthwith 
Gelivers his verdict. “That is genuine, this is dugong, 
the other is sharks’ *? and so on. 
The truffie-taster on différent lines. - Truffles 
are not adulterated—at least not by the truffle-hunters 


Sol Gein. Su be ths tromoamore Clann ts 
e i t 
8 jusiness to 
jane re pearl ng putting the tip of bie 

fungus ting i 
remain there for two or three seconds. If at the und 


of that time he detects a flavour akin to that of very 

or stale codfish, he knows that the par- 
he has ling is of tho fincst 
two guineas a 


» be merely allied to that 
a bit of fresh skate, ho 
ordinary Perigord one, and 


le as regards this 
flavour, the more 
, the higher is the estimation 

ds, and the greater tho 


t of fact, is a poison-taster. 
= hemlock and other 
ractice no many to them. 
ous leaves 


Should the taster’s trained detect the par- 
istlaguishes a doom fed 


and are then fattened 
ordinary vegetable and sold, 
at all 


Wuax nome 
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‘THE Way OF IT. 
“Wao ia that sprightly girl over there?” 
“That'a Miss Jones, who took part in the amateur 

“And who are nineteen tired-looking women 
near her?” 

“Those are her mother, sisters, aunts, and cousins 
who helped her to get ready !” 


—————>fo—______ 
“You never told me Miss Fairgirl was an athlete.” 
“Well, is she?” 
“Yes; she has thrown me over.” 


=e eee 
Sue: “Have you seen the new dance called ‘The 
Motor Car’?” 
He: “No; sort of breakdown, I suppose?” 
—— er 


A sotty-Looxine Irishman was saluted with the 
remark: “Tim, your house has blown away.” 

“Deed it’s not,” said Tim, “for I’ve the key in my 
pocket.” 

cei Gates 

First Virzacs Damp: “Did I bring you back that 
basket you lent me last week?” 

Second Dame (emphatically): “No, indeed, you did 
not.” 


First Dame: “That's a pity, for I came round 
to borrow it again.” my ~ ; 


sae fees 
WOULDN'T HAVE ANY. 


Nor very years in a country church in 
the West of , the tester, peoashinn with great 
earnestness ions, came down from the 
pulpit, well content with the effect his slegoenes had 

Cocogho sireehs Wie thes be’ had mao mr axeamee- 
in le no 
sat for the taking up of the collection, which was 


ee ae eek - * 
s he —— through chancel, he whispered 

hurriedly to a choir boy: © 

“Go into the vestry, take the plate you will find on 

the table, hand it round to the congregation, and then 


bring it to me.” 
on his errand, and the rector took 
communion rails and gave out 


scarcely died away when 
plate of Distuite in his 
m on his ‘chubby face. 


Miss Kay (in tram car): “It’s really very kind 
of you, Mr. Crabbe, to give me your seat.” 
. Crabbe: “Not at all. We men are getting tired 
of being accused of never giving up our seats except to 
pretty girls.” 


THE FARMER’S COMPLAINT. 


ps 
something in the og Mca is going the rounds about 
own for his pessimistic ten- 


“ Good friend,” a visitor said one day to the farmer, 
“you are fortunate this year.” He pointed to the 
pont | and rich — fields spreading as far as the eye 
could see. “You can’t grumble,” he went on, 


this season, eh?” 


Youne Wire: “I don’t see why we can’t get a plain 


cook. I have advertised for one daily for more than 
two weeks.” 

Husband: “Advertise for a good-looking one, my 
dear, and you'll have a dozen applicants before you 


know where you are.” 


SHEARED IN SILENCE. 


“I won't excuse another word,” interrupted the 
customer, “I've just left my regular barber because 
he was too falkativs, and I insist on your cutting my 

atter.” 
the click of the scissors alone had been heard 
for ten minutes, the customer found his head looking 
like a well-worn scrubbing-brush. 

“What do you mean by this?” he roared. 

“It’s the best I could do, sir. I’ve never tried to 
ont Rais Delors, Tm & glazier, and was just going to 

e of glass in, o ins: on me 
Catting year balk. The beter Lr at lunch.” 


“Is this a fast train?” asked a who was 
ing at stations at which the | train was 
reply. 


thought so, Would you mind m “getting out 
jn ce what ie ek ot? 7 or 
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UNBEARABLE. 

An English tourist, while resting at a wayside inn 
on a summer day in Galway, saw an Irishman driving 
a horse so thin that it staggered as it walked. 

“Why don’t you put more flesh on that nag?” the 
tourist exclaimed Sey 

“More, is it?” the Irishman answered. “Why, by 
the powers! don’t ycu see that the poor creature can 
hardly carry what little there is on him now?” 

— - ojo —____ 


“T BELIEVE you'd stand before a mirror all day,” 
said Mr. Closely tnappishly, “doing nothing but 
changing your dresses.” 

“ Perhaps I would,” replied Mrs, Closely dreamily, 
“if I had the dresses.” 


Tae Butter: “What makes the missus in such a 
bad humour this morning?” 

The Maid: “Some woman told her a secret last 
night, and she’s forgotten it.” 


Youxa Wirz: “Oh, mamma, put my curling-irons 
on the fire, quick! Charlie has been bitten by a mad 


d ! ” 
other: “Are you goi to cauterise the wound?” 
Young Wife: “No; but I want to curl my hair, so 
that I can run for the doctor. Do be quick!” 


—————jo—_. 
THE COSTLY BOAR.HOUND. 

A certain foreign Prince is fond of boar-hunting, 
and is always Paro ag his collection of boar-hounds. 

vas in the forest he met a peasant with a handsome 

und. 

“ Will you sell that dog?” he said. 

“Not for less than three hundred crowns, your High- 
ness,” said the peasant, ; 
“Oh, but that is too much!” the Prince objected. 

But the peasant was eloquent and persuasive. With 
innumerable instances he proved that the dog never 
failed in running down boars—that he was fearless 
and invincible. e Prince at last bought him at the 
exorbitant price the man asked. 

He was proud of his purchase. He thought he had 
gotten a bargain. His joy was great the next morning 
when the new hound started a boar and raced after it. 

The Prince, who was on foot, followed the chase as 
fast as he could. In an hour he came upon a wood- 
cutter. 

“ Oe you see a dog and a boar pass this way?” he 


“ Yes,” said bod pe pili 

“How were ing on 

“Well,” the man conwetel, “it was @ good race. 
I should think the boar’s got the dog 


but 
by this time.” 


A 


CONSUMMATE SUCCESS. 


Unprecedented Demand for “Antipon.” 


is concerned”; and this, 
Coubiless, fe @ correct estimate of the insportance of 


normal | done to me. oo 


A, le Teles! Rate ee “I have used 


‘Antipon’ iu the case of the very 
nureed. ‘The 


“TI think ‘Antipon’ is a splendid 


Leer have quite a m —* 
Ww ‘ ’ 
eens S rss". W—.” 


“Abergavenny. 
leased with the result of ‘Antipon, 
P.O. for anotheF bottle. I am now 
very elightly over my ht. I consider it a 
most useful discovery. I feel much better and lighter 
since to take ‘Antipon.’ My clothes at once 
began to feel htfully loose from a! the second 
day. (Miss) “D——,” 


leased to tall you of the good “Antipon h 
“] a ‘ PY 
pel m redneod we, and I ant now of 
my normal weight. Iam also much better in health. 
T have not felt 0 well for some time, and I shall always 
me (Mrs.) *B. 8.——.” 


“ Dover. 
the first bottle of ‘ Antipon’ I was 
aad L ceeeh ong Zonk pee beer 


“ After 
completely 
heal! ” 
“Antipon” is a t tasting liquid, of which 


pleasan‘ 
emall doses are taken at stated times. It is of pu 
ta, and quite harmless. It terete 
in 


can be taken in the strictes , and cauees 
perient the 
*PAntipon sal im bottles, price 2x. 62. and de 62, 


7 t 
the slightest aren ing neither 
"is 


stores, &c,; or, should di: 

be obtained (on remittance 
direct from the “Antipon 
Street, Strand, London, W.O. 
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SPLENDID NEW SERIAL. : START IT TO-DAY, 


In the Grip of Fate. 


A Story of Love, Hate, and Adventure. By John KH. Prothero. 


Thank you, I shall be glad of the coffee. You won't be 
= CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. : onan —- tr" She glanced at Leam wistfully. “I am so 
Rocen Noncor, ) Named as heirs to “The Devil's CHAPTER EIGHT. fon ig anxious,” and the little hands trembled as she raised the 
Lue Donanr, ’ ¢ Roger Norcot bas told Ai : . ; 

Avprey Cantw Carew: of his love for her. ot more than a few minutes. Cheer up.” She 

UD! Sema *» brother. AUDREY CaRzw’s question called up all Leam’s reserve | patted the girl on the shoulder, and with a frm step 

r perhde eae pyre renty of strength. The girl had asked, “Where is my father!” crossed the room through the curtains—to where the dead 
Crain WARWICE, bis private secretary. The answer to the question lay in the little ante‘room | man lay. 

“CHUMMY” MaRsToN, in love with Warwick. separated from her only by a curtain, that did not hide| She watched Audrey through the curtains, her mouth 

Marruew Price, servant of the late Henry Morton, the | that tell-tale stain upon the floor! hardening into a line that would have made Cyril War. 

owner of “ The Devil’s Eye.” My dear girl”—: clasped her hands and drew | wick shudder. Her breath quickened, her heart seemed 

y etnone a, ee Sige) “ Coke ga “M Psa oo a cain If the gs a 

udrey, what brings you out et hour our fai ? ly, suspect, » crossing room, Ww the 

HOW THE ST ORY oe age sctlad Keer My good child, he ot here hours and hours ag fe | curtains? Well, she was strong—the firm white hands 

sd kis claiben obies skal they ‘may Wer Ett Seated cs oat Ps meee Ne Baye Eee, ie | eee oe ae ie les Sie tk oe Cae 

A ; out my pocke re’ le for ls e saw i 
are Audrey Carew, his grandchild; Leam Durant, G Aas oot toms ee "les gid uaewered. “You're the curtains must di 


h Laurence. do? 
Henry Morton tells of the jewel he has collected nae “Tell me what distresses ” ssid Leam kindl: there ‘was lence; then with an ab: t movement A’ d 
is called “The Devil's Eye.” ioe yee tetable| Bore Thue “ae cold you are an Slghe thah, wae rug going ie would Was 
. Ww Tr’ i as i 
It is already of fabulous value, but to make it the more eae the trvuble be, Here, 7 Sr tcp al stimulant, not as a narcoti ' pe ee 
all jewels. — 3 it will _— you.” oie - s wait any lo 
" , ushed the girl into an arm-chair, | her len es. “I'm home. coming ? 
In three years’ time; you will then learn on whom | cog, cheing her nets, forbidding her to speak she | As she spoke she took a step forward, ean suddenly 
u will ed as touched b: ministrations. as and fell back into the chair. 
the heir should die, his successor ther so that | ef eyes, held by Leam’s beautiful face, wah itd| “I can’t breathe!” she cried. “I—I am suffocating. 
zs 2 yet u sO 80! look of pathy, never turned towards the | Help”—she threw up her arms—“help!” 
of the four but one is left alive, that one will claim the curtain, never saw dak red stain upon the floor. From behind Leam screen: ila! Sein, 
emeral: Devit's Eye “Now, what is it all about, my dear? Your father “Quiet,” she said hoarsely; “be quiet!” She thrust 
at the Sevoy Hotel, been la’ , I suppose!” her d over the girl’s mouth and held it there until 
et ae ry . “Yes, often; but to-night there were special reasons | the convulsive struggles ceased, the la breathin 
wilted by b why he should have returned early. He had a large uietened—Audrey was silenced, sunk in a deep, drugge 
ing to bank.” | sleep! 
led it t the in her arms, Leam carried Audrey out 
swept the | of tor loan ha door thet led into the bedroom. 
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Something you must do. Go to your newsagents and get the , - 
: THE RAPID REVIEW. “Price sae °f the world in a popular form. 
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“THE WHITE SCOURGE.” 


Anemia Speedily Banished by 


Dr. Willlame’ Pink Pills. 


hater) 
E 
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0 get 
anathema eat boo oh ion Gh a ad dome, 


Ansemic Wife, Rheumatic H 


usband, 
Cured by Dr. Wiiliame’ Pink Pills. 
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LUMBAGO AND KIDNEY DISEASE. 


Two Bad Backs Cured 
by Dr. Willlame’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. 


"ify 
je 
qe° 


lt 


g 
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ia 
E 
Hi 


fl 
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after 
I was completely cured: I am now perfectly well. 
Tintin petern of the:pail,” J 


5 
g 
| 


terrible pain in ty back about nine months 
- See ta. alee cece, oad tae The cause 
had 


my agony was trouble, and those who have 
either a t or severe attack will understand some- 
thing of what I went The fol continually 
with me, night and day. Teat it was fearfully 


I i 
health ; in fact, I was never better.” 


AN ACTIVE MAN PARALYSED. 


Cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis. 


wed. I sleep well e 
before six in morning.” ee 
“ And what about your limbs ? ” 


NERVOUS CHILDREN, 


Threatened with St. Vitue’ Dance, 
Made Bright and Happy 
By Dr. Williame’ Pink Pills. 


TuE boy whose case is here is the son of Mrs, 
Olliver, 356 Harewood Street, Bradford. She said :— 
“ Up to the age of eight and a half he was healthy. 
But one t he a violent fit. doctor could not 


tell what brought it on. From that time the boy 
means very meek: I could not coax him to eat. 
“ He fi became s0 feeble 


was carefully examined by all the leading doctors, but the 
fits still came 

twitching, and 
have a seizure. 

“Then I read in a newspaper,” continued Mra. Olliver, 
“about a young lady cured of St. Vitus’ dance by 
Malis wight do Pink Pill It struck me, therefore, that the 

might do m: good. 

“He was od waive and a half, and I gavo him 
two ag a day. Within a week his appetite improved, 
and he could cat a hearty breakfast. In a fortnight tle 
twite! had ceased. We also noticed how much 

ighter he looked, and I continued the pills until he had 

five boxes. He was then as healthy a lad as anyonc 
ever saw. He has not had a single fit he began the 
pills, which is three years since.” 


HEALTH UTTERLY BROKEN. 


Ansomia, Nervous Breakdown, 
indigestion, Wasting, Palpitations, 
incipient Consumption 


Cured by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 


1®%=] lack of blood (Ansmia), 
and its wonderful cure b 
Dr. Williams’ Pink 

for Palo People, the 


ve m complaint a 

Sitferent " ame Friends 

Gas Bo wosk sot 
le wi 

and, threctintag  Goe had I become that I could 

Pits neither eat, sleop, nor 


eres Oe en on View’ genoa, Paral 

locomotor ataxy and breakdown. Dr Willams” PR 

saly the gen ae Ua cohaibunts, pecans 
a su 

Serdd sale nes ece the full name, as above, on tho 
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ERSOLL] (“#47 35,7" 


BICYCLE ? 


This is an important question. The 
supreme test of quality in the modern 
bicycle is LIGHTNESS, but with 
increased strength. Why should you 
push pounds of superfluous metal 
about, when BRITAIN'’S BEST 
BICYCLE, the 


Guaranteed 
for 5 Years 


Ta: 05 Maid 4." 3. 


io f 


A ROYAL TIMEKEEPER. 
The marvel of economic watchmaking by 
improved automatic machinery. No 
timekeeper in the world has ever com- 
bined such accurate service at so low a 
1'4cost—and no mediunrpriced timepiece 
!%) can give you such satisfactory service. 
Lf) This is not trade theory—it is a fact 
M/ ‘bey y millions who wear In ersoll 
atches. The further fact is known 
the world around that the Ingersoll Guarantee actually guarantees. 
This is one reason why 10,000 Ingersoll Watches are sold daily. 


See the Watch and Guarantee at your Dealer's. 


The Inge rsoll Keyless Movement is lar 16 size, and only # 
Chick tran, 8 eet ol ind and long run dog geal phd 


. Stem wind movement tested, timed 
There are 70 MODELS of RUDCE-WHITWORTHS, from £65 5s. to 
Price 5/- wherever watches are sold, or sent post #15 15s. PACKED FREE AND CARRIACE PAID. From all Dealers, 
paid for 5/- if your dealer cannot supply you. or from RUDGE-WHITWORTH, Coventry, and all Branches. EASY 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. PAYMENTS from 4/3 MONTHLY, 64-page Catalogue post free from 


ee BC RUDGE-WHITWORTH Ltd. (Dept. D3), COVENTRY. 


which weighs as low as 24}-Ibs., and 
never exceeds 30-!bs. for the fuily- 
equipped Roadster, can be bought at 
modern common-sense prices? Every 
machine fully guaranteed. 


mvery ies, knows 


KAPUTINE 0222.- HEADACHE 


Any Chemist or Stores can get it for you; 1/- per packet of ee Send stamped envelope for Free Sample. 
KAPUTINE Eitd., HUDDERSFIELD. + | 
ON BOTH SIDES OF THE BORDER | EP | S S 


CYCLES 


have proved themselves to be THE WORLD'S BEST. 


Frm ZZ 158. 


15/- paid immediately will secure one of these classic mounts. All 
models fitted with the Swift Famous Silent Ball Bearing 
Free Wheel and Swift-Crabbe Rim Brakes, 
AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS, 


i Colman’s 
c Starch 
| 
| 


ee aol 


ose who havé 
ore, and & acces to to those who 


for 
“particular” 
starching. 
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IN THE GRIP OF FATE (continued from page 828). 
life by taking chances others would shrifik from con- 


siahy a8, Hy senores Ot 6 ceed body. 
silent paymasters. 
before in an wl shady matters. She had 
a if. she could = fee. She c d 
wi frock for a pi coat and sk 
rushed from her forehead, and 
trimmed with a flat 


bow and @ jet buckle. A thick veil completed a cos- 
tume eminen ing. She nodded her reflec- 
tion in the glass. She loo ordinary, almost plain; no 


during the drive that followed were not enviable. She 
was a woman of imagination, and fancy painted what 
she might discover on her return. Audrey. might wake, 
her screams arouse the house; the door of the saloon be 
broken = curtains drawn back! She shivered in 
tho full tt of the day, and crouched in a corner of 
the en Would it not be better to make good her 
escape while there was time? She had money—she had 
brought with her the dead man’s bag of gol —why not 
leave Paris, cross to America, and start life anew? Sho 
put out her hand to pull the check-string and stop the 
driver, but the t of the emerald, t tt stone, 
drew it She would go through with the business, 
arrange for the removal of the dead man, remain to fight 
for t ion of The Devil’s Eye! 

She dismissed the cab after an hour’s drive, and made 
her way among a Jabyrinth of streets to one of the worst 
quarters of Paris. No one spoke to her or molested her. 
She bore herself with an air of familiarity with the 
neighbourhood that spoke volumes to its denizens. She 
was one of Ives. 

Arrived at her destination, she entered a house, bear- 
ing, like its fellows, a sinister a of mystery and 
crime. The windows, dark with the dust of man 
seasons, were small, and in most cases heavily A 
The was low and narrow, the staircase dirty and 
ill-kept. She paused at a door at the top of the house, 
and in response to her knock a pleasant voice invited 

er to enter. 


The room was large, light, and airy. The walls, 
coloured a pale shade of wn, were decorated with 
spirited sk in charcoal. The floor was covered 


with a Turkey carpet; a couple of aid chairs gave an 
air of comfort to the apartment. A table by the window 
wag spread for a meal. The glass of flowers, the neat- 


ness generally of the tments, ke of refined 
taste. A 4 on a niger ae before the 
fireplace, with 


and littered about it. There 
sate eae Se & taligls of chalven ver the, bed, and yet 
— ze the floor. 


man, tall, broad-shouldered, with a 

rem; slave ‘ace, good forehead, square chin, rose to 
“I want your help,” she ly. 

“Sol few take the trouble to mount these 

stairs for mere pleasure of my society. I can give 

you just ten the 


minutes "—he glanced at the clock upon 
mantelshelf—“ o- I must Seon! 

ing company. 
He glanced at 
well-formed, 
calculations. . 


ive myself of your charm- 
on La grhage calculations.” 
e' 


. “Wha a pledge 
Either of us would sell the other 
7 Sentiment is out of 


‘plain speech. “Im my lodgings an 
A man—” 


woman's dislike of 
awful thing has . 

He si her with a ure. “Three of the ten 
minutes are ly gone. We shall arrive at the gist 
of the affair ker if I question and ies answer. I 
take it a man lost his life in your lodgings?” 

es,” 
“You assisted his from this world!” 


“No. He was murdered while I was out of the room. 
I came back to-find him stabbed to the heart and his 
assassin fled!” 

“No one came into the flat except you and the dead man 
and the murderer?” 

“That is so. After, the dead man’s daughter sud- 


denly peri She felt anxiety as to his late return- 
ing, had come to look for him.” 


is now?” 
“In my :” was the curt reply. 
“You wish me to remove the dead man!” 
“Yes, and as soon as possible.” : 
“It cannot be done before nightfall.” He paused to 
think, tapping on the table in an irritating 
00. 


“I will be place an hour after midnight with 
‘wo esatantic’ fight the bas play i piano, 
6 


:! 1 ge roe — rig need 
to-night, the other to-morrow, at leas 
‘0 be aber, halt down” the other 


‘0 be in gold. . Remember, half 
to-morrow when the work is finished. If you fail—you 
Shien 
“Two is an_im demand,” she cried, 
ignoring his threat. “ # 
“That- is my ultimatum, my dear lady,” he inter- 
wf 


: com: t riter for men and women on all su 
os IP Henrietta Street, London, W.C., for a copy of “ 


rupted. 


stuaten and the ten 


“I have nothing else to say, 
I is up.” He opened the door politely and smiled 
adieu. ailing to hear from you; I shall be at your 
co n hour after midnight.” The door closed gently 
the her, and Loom, = enn us she was bad, had not 
courage to open it. Dic ittington, as the strange 
Person she had interviewed facetiously styled himeett, 
ie not fen to trifle with. ‘ 
ne of the many enigmas of a t city, none knew 
from wi he came or how he lea, He had appeared 
in Paris some few years back—as he said, to seek his 
fortune—and had established himself in the thieves’ 
uarter by reason of his strength of arm and character. 
tterly unmoral, refusing to zocagnies such distinctions 
as right or wrong, he acqui dominion over the 

with whom he came in contact. A 
of considerable scientific and literary 
ype ee ie ee Gee 
way of earn &@ competence—a competence 
that would leave him free to hie seentifg researc . A 
clever botanist, he was ged on a work that entailed 
long and close study. e would study unremittingly 
night and day, varied by long rambles in the country to 
observe his beloved plants, until the proceeds of his last 
foray were exhausted. Then, laying aside his pen, ho 

d from the obscurity of peaceful living to the 
fierce light that beats upon the freebooter. 

He had ‘never been caught, was not even suspected by 
the police. He did not drink, never gambled, and 
eschewed the society of women. He declined to believe 
in the sanctity of an oath, but, at the same time, had not 
been known to break his word. He was generous to his 
accomplices if they served him well; if not, his revenge 
was swift and merciless. : 

Two thousand ds! The words rung in Leam’s 
ears. At the most she had thought to give him but five 
hundred from Carew’s winnings, which would have kft 
her some six hundred in hand—enough to launch her on 
her new career in London. If she satisfied half his 
demand she would be all but penniless. She might pledge 
her jewels for a couple of hundred, but she relied on 
her | ls to make a social impression. Even if she 
sacrificed all she possessed, she was still a thousand 
short. She cursed the Chinaman who had placed her in 
such a dilemma, and returned to her lodgings, rage and 
hatred in her heart. 

Audrey was still asleep; the saloon remained as she 
had left it. No one entered while she was away. 
She threw off the unbecoming hat and coat and put on a 

tty négligée. She felt more herself in dainty attire; 

tter able to cope with the question of how to raise the 
money. The thought of Harold Goring came like an 
inspiration. He had been effusive in his offers of friend- 
ship, and had hinted that he was prepared to make an 
advance on her chances of the emerald at any time she 
wanted money. She would tel h to him for two 
thousand, on his own terms—it would be easy to evade 
his conditions if they were Magee re would leave 
her with a thousand in hand. She despatched an urgent 
wire, and waited impatient for the answer. The reply 
was hardly satisfactory. It ran as follows: 

“TI am sending the money by messenger.—GortNo.” 

“Why didn’t the fool wire to his agent in Paris?” 
she muttered “He must have known I wanted it at 


once. 

The astute Goring had understood that pressing need 
had actuated Leam’s appeal, and had decided to make 
necessity his opportunity. He decided to despatch Cyril 
Warwick to Paris, and wired him instructions to that effect. 
How Warwick received that wire has already been told. 
He went as desired to the Savoy to receive the money 
and the documents Leam was to sign. Goring gave him 
full instructions as to what he was to say and do, and 
bade him take notes of Miss Durant’s ménage, her habits, 
and associates generally. . 

Fearful of losing the owe of seeing bee Warwick 
promised everything, revealing nothing as to her past life, 
ge ey yee 

messenger sel , Leam 
wail his arrival with anxious expectancy. The day 
dragged slowly on. — no signs of wakening 
till about nine o'clock, w she suddenly opened her 


eyes. ie 

s for the emergency, administered a 
second dose of the opiate in a cup of milk, eagerly 
accepted by the girl’s fevered lips. 

To Leam’s anxiety, the second dose was attended by 
—— symptoms. Audrey grew cold, her lips turned 
blue, she uttered distressing moans, and her pulse was 
faint. The situation was an appa one, and Leam 
felt her nerve weaken under the strain. The girl's con- 
dition was critical; if heroic remedies were not applied 
she might collapse. On the other hand, if she. were 
recovered from her present state she would ain 
sufficient consciousness to be aware of what was taking 

lace. Audrey must see nothing, hear nothing, when 
Dick Whittington and his two assistants came upon the 


scene. 

By eleven the girl fell into a stupor. Leam, steclin 
her against anxiety, locked the door and proceede 
to light up the saloon. She put on her jewels and most 

frock, sat down to the piano, and commenced 
one of Chopin’s nocturnes. It was a revelation to hear 
Leam play. One had sworn she had a soul as pure, a 
heart as great as the poet she interpreted. Music was 
one ery maar passion of her ig oo id poy 
fi a i ven money ; was only rarely 
Fe ile her. At times she would not touch 
for weeks. 

t room amidst the lights the woman sat and 

nocturne had given place to a quick waltz, 
t to a mad mazurke. Tho student upstairs listened, his 
on fire for the dance. The concierge smiled in his 
, and dreamed of the clash of arnis. The people in 
to listen, and called “ Bravo!” Madame 
@ reception. 
a triumphal march when Whitting- 
ton and his two companions arrived. He was in evening 
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panions, nondescript as to appearance, clo an 
manner, would have passed muster in any mixed assem- 


blage. 
“Pray continue,” he said politely. “My friends and 
T will have a Age of cards, if you do not object.” 
She knew ways of old, and bowed assent, and so 
they played the while sho sang, and the night wore on. 
One or two men looked in the next hour, and 
exclaimed delightedly at sight of 
- “We heard you left Paris,” said the boy from the 
colonies. “This is better luck than I dared to hope.” 
He accepted Whittington’s suggestion to join the game, 
and the number at the table gradually increased from 
three to ten. Leam brought out cham » and, amidst 
laughter, wine, and song, the fun w furious. 
At three o'clock, at a sign from Whittington, Leam 
ave her guests a hint to depart. Flushed with wine and 
ilarity, they stumbled down the stairs with noisy pro- 
testations o good-will. 
“Excellent,” said Whittington. “One drunken man 
more or less won't attract much notice. Quick”—he 
motioned to his assistants—“in there!” and he pointed 
to the ante-room. Leaning against the piano, Leam 


watched what followed with quickened breath. Sho 
watched them lift the dead ly of Archibald Carew 
across the room and through the door. She followed 


them in fancy down the stairs. men bore their 
burden swiftly, talking the while as though to a boon 
companion in his cups. Their arms linked in the dead 
man’s they crossed the threshold of the house. A 
moment's pause, a whispered consultation—the door of 
the waiting fiacre clicked. the body was placed inside, 
and the two men took their seats beside it! 
The noise of the wheels had barely died away before 
Whittington returned. 
keted the bag of 


“So far, so good,” he said, and 
old. “To-morrow, when the work's complete, I'll call 
or the balance. Expect me about twelve.” He nodded 
and, whistling a popular air, . Leam stretched 
her arms in a gesture of relief and drank a large glass 
of champagne. 

Then, with energy unflagging, she returned to Audrey. 
For the next few hours she worked her hardest. The 

irl seemed at the point of death, and Leam all 

ut despaired of saving her. At 1 she rallied some- 
what, responding to the remedies. poured brandy 
down the girl’s throat and redoubled her exertions. 

It was close on ten o'clock in the morning before Leam, 
satisfied the crisis was over, left the girl. She was 
wretchedly tired. The suspense of the last twenty-four 
hours would have broken up an ordinary woman, but 
her face wore a look of satisfaction, and she could have 
laughed aloud in her triumph. She had Ping the 
penalties of the Chinaman's act, and reaped the benefits. 
Carew was dead, Audrey was in her hands—and Audrey 
had the emerald! 

It was at this moment that Cyril Warwick arrived hot 
foot from his journey. Leam admitted him, locking the 
door again and pocketing the key. For a moment the 
sight of him conjured up un t memories. The 
next she grasped the significance of his appearance. 

“You've come from Harold Goring?” she asked. 
“Have you brought me the money?” ; 

He handed her the notes, then with a cry of longing 


drew close. 

“ to me,” he said. “Be frsd to me. I love 
you. Oh, Leam, how I love you! I don’t want to know 
what. you're doing. I don’t care what you've done. It’s 
you I want—only you.” 

She glanced at him under her white lids, and realised 
= a flash how she could bind him to her chariot wheels 
‘or ever. 

“You doubt me,” she asked, “doubt my love? See 
how I answer you.” She flung herself into his arms, 
kissing his face, his eyes, his hands in a wonderiul 
simulation of passion. ; 

“I adore you,” he cried. “Do with me as yor will. I 
am yours, body and soul, for now and ever. . 

She drew back, a little smile twitching on her lips. 
She had riveted the shackles on her slave—and not a 
moment too soon. 

There came a sudden peremptory at the door, 
a loud voice calling her to open in the name of the law! 

And at the words Leam ‘cae ge 

“They've come for me!” “Oh, Cyril, 
don’t give me up, don't let them take me! It’s the police 
—the police, I say. They've come for me for the murder 
of Archibald Carew!” 


CHAPTER NINE. 


“Have no fear, Leam—no one shall touch you.” 
His arm about her waist, Cyril felt a sense of triumph 
born of her trust in him. 
“Leave it to me, darling,” he said, and 
commissaire 


door. A 


of police entered glanced 
shrewdly round the room; » turning to Leam, put a 
question abruptly : 


“You have a young girl here with you—Miss Audrey 


Carew?” 

In her relief Leam motioned to stand aside. 
She could play this hand by herself. 

“Miss Carew is in bed—ill,” was {ne reply. “She 


came here early yesterday morning to inquire about her 
father—they are relations of mine; cousins, in fact. He 
was later in pacar, Erp and she felt anxious. I ex- 
lained that he had left here some hours before, and offered 
Yo return with her to their lodgings. She eayerly accepted 
my offer, and I was getting ready to accompany her when 
she cried out, complained ~_ Qo feeling faint, and collapsed 


almost on oor. 
“Did not send to her lodgings and acquaint her 
famil her illness?” 


“Obviously such a course was impossible, I was here 
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YOUR FAVOURITE ACTRESSES’ LIKES AND DISLIKES, 


MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


The innermost thoughts of . . « 


MISS ISABEL JAY. MISS MADGE CRICHTON. 


Your favourite virtue ?........0c0000... | Truth. Constancy. Charity. 

Vice you most dislike ?.........c0.00... | Intemperance. e Drinking (excessively). Hypocrisy. 

Your favourite character in history? | Oliver Cromwell. Richard Coeur de Lion. Coeur de Lion. 

Your favourite motto?................ | “ Who peaks 7 ea “ae lining to | “ tl alae has a silver 
Your favourite name for a woman ? | Mary. Mary. M 

Vour favourite name for a man? ... | Chris isn. John, Jack. 

Your favourite employment ?......... | Occupation. Signing picture post-cards! ! !| Sewing. 

Your favourite amusement ? ......... | Salmon fishing. Motoring. Seeing a good play. 

Your favourite flower? ............. | Orchid. Pink carnation. Red rose. 

Your favourite colour? ............. | Mauve. Pale blue. Mauve. 

Vour favourite book? ..........0..0005 Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Educa- | ‘‘ David Copperfield.” Happy thoughts. 

Your favourite song? ........cse. Canio’s song, ‘Pagliacci’? —_| Tosti’s ‘‘ Goo-bye.”” Mande Valorie White's “A 
Your favourite poet? ................. | Shakespeare, Shelley. Tennyson. 

City in which you would rather live? | Paris. Dear, dirty London, None; I prefer country. 
Your idea of perfect happiness? ... | To be in good health. Amusing baby. A long voyage. 

Your idea of perfect misery ?......... | To be ill. Walking in a high wind with A foggy day in London, 

Your favourite hero in fiction ? ...... The hero fa patetel's Tedales, “David Copper- | E. W. Hornung’s ‘‘ Raffles.” 
Your favourite hero in real life? ... | Joseph Chamberiain. “Joey”? Chamberlain. Father Damien. 

Your favourite heroine in fiction?... | ‘“ ro “The Merchant | ‘Jo’ in “ Little Women.” Grant Allen’s ** Miss Cayley.” 
Your favourite heroine in real life? | Mme. Curee, who with her hus- | Florence Nightingale. Queen Philipps. 

Your greatest desire? ............5..4. Not to be misunderstood.” ‘To go to America on a visit. | To please the public, 


——————— 


We shall publish shortly the 
opinions of other well- 
kuown people. 
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IN THE GRIP OF FATE (continued.) 


by myself, Was I to leave the sick girl alone while I 
went out! It seems to me her father is to blame for not 
inquiring after her.” . A 
Mr. Carew has not been seen at his lod, since 
the day before yesterday. The concierge found the 
rooms empty, and gave information at the ju.” . 
“How did you discover the girl came here?” Leam 


juest' . 
* Weve ag, Men! unknown to the police, madame,” he 
answered, bowing—and the words sent a stab of appre- 
hension through her heart. She mistrusted the man’s 
story; his face, impassive as a mask, gave no clue to his 
thoughts. His eyes, sharp as a ferret's, seemed to pierce 
her soul. Did he suspect—was this talk about Audrey 
merely a blind? : 

“You had better come and see my cousin,” she said 
abruptly. “I will prepare her for your visit. Cyril, 
entertain this—gentleman.” , . 

She gave him a warning glance. Cyril, vividly con- 
scious of her exclamation at the arrival of the police, 
realised the need of caution. He talked of his journey, 
mentioning incidentally his long friendship for Miss 
Durant and Fry — A a an 4 — The 
functiona istened and said nothing, m e 

i "Ube walls, the floor, the — ins that divided 
.o ee ed, panied by Audrey. The girl 
am returned, accom udrey. e 
—— ghastly, and seemed hardly strong enough to 
stan 


“Have you news of my father?” she asked eagerly. 
“Leam says you have come about my father?” _— 

“At present I have nothing to tell you,” said the 
commissaire regretfully. “With your help, however, we 
shall doubtless soon discover all we wish to know.” Ina 

iet, soft voice he questioned her, i all her 
joubts and fears, leading her on by degrees 


tell the 
tale of the Ray eee claim to the emerald, his re- 
appearance in her room. 

Pr What made you come to yéur cousin’s, mademoiselle? 
Why did you think your father likely to be here?” 

“Mr. Carew and I are intimately uainted,” inter- 
rupted Leam; “besides "—she —_ er shoulders— 
“it is no secret to you, monsieur, that my friends and I 
like a game of cards.” 

“You say Mr. Carew left here—at what time?” He 
fixed his eyes sharply on Leam. 

“Shortly after three o’clock—at the same time the 
others left. You can have the names of the men who 
were here.” : 

“You and Mr. Carew discussed the matter of the 
emerald?” . 

“I never mentioned it. I am a business woman, 
monsieur, and have something better to do than spend my 
time in talking of—emeralds.” 

“You last saw Mr. Carew in this room?” 

“At the door; he turned and said ‘Good-bye.’” She 
lied bravely, but her lips twitched. 

“He won much money that night?” 

us yreat deal; he left here with just on a thousand 

3.” 


“No; in gold.” 
The nS scribbled in his pocket-book. Leam drew a 


Something you must do. Go to your nowsagent’s and 


«| Ofehl dog | Cmte) Ray 


breath of relief. She was coming —_ well through the 
ordeal. Heaven the man would hot ask to search 
the place. Close on the thought he rose and walked 
towards the ante-room. For a second Leam’s heart was 
in her her face blanched; she had difficulty in 
keeping back a scream. The next she regained her control. 
hittington was too thorough in his methods not 
to have removed all traces of the murder. His eyes, 
keen We ye detective’s, would have searched out any 

jus sign. 
levertheless, the ordeal of the next ten minutes was a 
one. Not until his inquiries for the present 

I |» his search concluded, the man left the rooms, 
= Leam —— a she was not ae 

on pavement! an inquiring eye on 
ee al the house was codec cheer vition, "A watch 
would be kept on those who went in or out—and Dick 
Whittington was due at twelve o'clock ! 

“I must to you a moment, 
cut across her thoughts. “In here.” 
ante-room, clasping her hand. “Tell me,” he said softly, 
“what = meant when you said the police had come 


for you 

“I was mad with fright,” she answered. “ Audrey’s 
fears for her father had infected me. Also I could not 
help remembering Carew was here the night he dis- 

police are suspicious of me—Heaven 
knows with what injustice—and it seemed possible the 
might accuse me of ‘his death. I was worn out wi 
watching, and my nerves were over-strained.” 

“My poor darling! How tired you look! Go and 
sleep, Leam, and leave me to look after Audrey.” 

“T am too anxious to sleep,” she answered. “You can 
best help me, l, by doing what I ask without remark 
or question. Will you?” held up her face, and he 
answered with a kiss. 

“I want you to take a note to a friend's.” She 
described Whittington’s lodgings and the best route to 
letter when that gentle- 


take, and was about to write t' 
man himself appeared. 

“I'm before my time, Miss Durant,” he said, “but 
you'll forgive that, I know. I learnt you were in dis- 
tress about your friend's illness, and I came to see if I 
could not prescribe.” He went over to where Audrey 
sat, a pathetic figure, with white face and black-ringed 
eyes. 
mt feel terribly ill,” she 
something to make me better? 

“Of course I can. You'll be all right in an hour or 
two if you take my medicine. Will you get this made 


up”"—he turned to Cyril—“at once, if you please? 


‘eantime, youn lady, 'd_ better lie down and 
some sleep. @ stooped and lifted her like ac d, 
carrying her into the . Something in the face, 
the wistful droop of the mouth, the appeal eyes made 
him_ pause. It was many a long day pty Ts had met 
jocent as Audrey. 


said. “Can you give me 


PO Go ke ton ne night,” the repl: 
“ e i t t * 
“She is the dead aa lowiten.* oe con eee ee 
mal 3k peng ft une tht oe ian ‘folly. 
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Cleanlincss. 


Advice. Any I do not possess, 
Robert Bruce. — 

** Nil desperandum,”” “* Honesty is the best Policy,”* 
Sally, Safferer. 

Bupert. Hound, 

Bridging. Att. 

T have many. Music. 

Lilies of the valley. ’Tis hard to choose. 
Buttercup yellow. Green, 

Their name is legion, — 

« Bantry Girl” (Greek | “The Toilers,” Picc imini, 
Tennyson. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Colombo. London, 

To see those you love around | Contented mind. 

Mantal ering. Business, 

Sam Weller. —_— 

Father Damien, There is no such thing or 
Sairey Gamp. Ce da 

My mother. — 

To have a private 200. 


Excelsior. 


“You seem much concerned,” sneered Leam. “Since 
hee Ld you become the champion of distressed 


“I am concerned for my neck—nothing else. You can 
thrust your own under the guillotine if you like, but you 
won't me Thea ou're to leave the girl a!one— 
oh ig hear? If not you'll have to reckon with me, and 
Whi on is not easily evaded.” 

She rebelled at the threat, but ireig he piaa him. 


the money? Good.” He ted 
rather it were in gold, but that can’t be helped. Time 


presses. 
“You think there is no chance of—of discovery!” 
“For me, none. For you——” He shrugged. “ You'll 
be found out if you —- the >” he said tersely; “I 
warn you of that.” He left without another word. She 
watched him from the window, wondering how he would 
avoid the interrogation of the waiting spy. Whittington 
exchanged a few words with the man, gave him a cigar- 
ette, and departed apparently on the best of terms with 
the functionary of the law. 
“He’s a marvel,” she muttered, with a grimace, “a 
perfect marvel!” ; 
Warwick returned with the medicine, which 
Au took with beneficial results. For the rest, things 
transpired much as baler gta had prophesied. Archi- 
bald Carew was recovered from the Seine. The police 
advised ao of the discovery, and the poor girl 
identified the dead man as her father. : 
So ended the career of Archibald Carew—no man's 
enemy but his own! The case made little stir in Puris. 
The artist was a nobody, and such details as found their 
way into the press were not sensational. That the man 
mel his death from a cause other than drowning did not 
transpire in the newspapers. The police had their 
reasons for keeping that part of the business sccret. 
Leam was oabjacaed to a rigorous cross-examination as 
to what happened on the last night Carew was at her 
rooms, but her story was not to be shaken. He had left 
at three o'clock with several other men. Her evidenco 
was borne out by the croupier, who swore to having 
walked with Carew to the corner of the street. ‘The 
croupier was a man of brazen effrontery, and would have 
sworn away his mother’s life for a consideration. Audrey 
reiterated her of the Chinaman, but, despite 
the efforts made to trace him, that astute person was not 
to be found. - ies 
Another long instalment this splendid s 
( will appear next week.) 
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THE FRESH AIR FUND. 


This Year's Committees of Management. 
Smvcz ite foundation the Fresh Air Fund has given 


a summer holiday to close upon a million and a half 
r children. It will readily be understood that this 
Bae entailed much organisation. 

The Fund asks of the public two gifts: money and 
sympathy. The organisers of the Fund supply all the 
labour, clerical and otherwise, the offices, the letter- 
writing, the advertising, postage and tho thousand 
and one expenses and tasks of administration. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


of the readers of this journal,’the Fresh Air Fund 
hopes, in ite autumn report this year, to show a result 
of som better than double the total of these 


figures. 
Ra School Union and Shaftesbury Societ; 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, i =) Wo. 
PR geno — gf he sesorllanee with your bakery By have 
{ or the proper workin responsible com- 
mittecs of Fresh Air Fund in London and the different 
— centres of the United Kingdom for the coming 
summer, 
I give hercunder the names and addresses of the honora 
pone to ua Fda I have intimated that - will 
a arantee the various ts 
number or Soiree specified, and “that t this arent» hie 
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Town. No. cf 


Glasgow......seeee 5,000 A. MoOracken, 40 St. Vincent 


P 
Halifax ......00000 9,000 J. H. Maude, 81 Tennyson St., 
Lee Mount. 
Hanley & District 2,500 bee or, Town Hall, Hanley, 
Hall ......coossssccece 2,000 BM. Cohen, 17 Kieg Paver St. 
Leeds.. sscsee 8,000 =A.  pomncaaneig ria 8t. 
Leicester ......0000 2,000 H. Lawrence, Midland Chambers, 
6 Gallow Tree Gite. 
Liverpool .....cc0 6,000 E. %. Cropper, Fernhead, Great 
rosby. 
London ..... . 85,000 John Kirk, R.8.U., 32 John St., 
Theobald’ 


s ° 

. ; : : F p rant will be con- ‘ .P. Rei ily 

Every ninepence contributed by the public, supplies | firmed hy the honorary secretary of the Fund, Mr E. Kesscll, | MA"che#ter wn 5,000 J. Fe Reid, oo Ritesreine _— 
the Fresh Air Fund holiday for one poor child. Every | When it is realised how much sunshine and gladness is Newcastle-on-T 2.000 ‘J. H. Watson, 140 Sidney Grove. 
£8 2s, received accounts for a party of two hundred | infused into a slum child's life for the amall sum of 9d., I fecl | Newnoct, Mos 5m T'ou0W. F, Phillipe, 88 Recfor! Road. 
little ones, with the necessary adult. attendants, besides ey this panes on your part will be honoured, appreciated, | Norwich’ ...., 2'000 Ald. Geo. White, M.P., Norwich. 
earning @ sort of minor canonisation for the donor, | "yp justife by D geen age: eed readers. Nottingham .. 2,000 H. Seely Whitby, 83 Manor St. 

day being thereafter k: to th teful child with I could voice adequately the chorus of thanks to Sneinton, 

the ‘lay being thereafter known to the gratefu ren | you for all your persistent kindness and help in and through | (1) J.B. Wilkinson, M.D., Town Hall. 
by his or her name. this Fresh “Air Fund. But. the ines of thes Ordham ..vsirasce 9,000 J. RWikionn, BD tory 

X yew there are who have not, in some sort, felt the | thousands childron will, 1 know, regarded be you, pl Plymouth ........00 1,600 K. "Dereapert H.M. Dockyard, 

* Let : . ome : . . . ample reward for a e labour and cost entailed. . 
later of pring string in their vena, during | RRs atts Stat Rey, Me | Poromenh ne $080 BT, Pings roe, oath 
stnshine, Already wk in pre aie me lightly - — ; Joun Kiex. | Preston ......:.0000 2,000 Major Little, Chief Coustabie's 
to the momentous subject of summer holidays. There owns hep JEwO@e 
is no sort of question eon it that we all want children Children. Rhondda «........0 2,500 'T.Willison,311 High St. Swansea. 
to savour the health-giving delights of a summer Aberdeen .......... 2,000 A, 1, Ma Conoshle, 115 Union| Sh ssccrserveee 8,000 A. i= einige ark Crescent, 
holiday. Yet, owing to the exigencies of civilised life | Belfast ......u... 4,000 W. J. W. Roome, Kingscourt, | Soathamptoa ..... 3,000 J. H. Goodenough, Laverstock, 
in great cities, the very little ones, who stand most in Wellington Place. Howard me 9 . 
nced of holiday outings, never even see a clean blade | Birmingham........ 6,000 FF. N. Sharratt, 2 Imperial | Sunderland ......... 9,000 Ald. Bruce, Gill Bridge Avenue. 
of grass, unless by means of outside assistance. Nsiek 3,000 3 a Dale End. sss0ee serven ane word a re _—a 

he Fresh Air Fund hopes to provide a holiday for een. ames Dima, The Orphanage, | Welverbampton .. 1, — 

a quarter of @ million children this year. It gave a J. Popplewell een St. Mission. ——_.9o——_—. 
long summer’s day outing to 175,000 last year, thereby S 


introducing lasting colour into the drab life of the 


Beard 
great city in the Kingdom. 


org Smith, Lape. : 
Ez. Styrrell,” Sebel ‘WuHeEn a man is under a cloud the silver lining is 
slums of eve Readers Offices. generally on the other side. 


of ovine eres ues relied a to imemiay at a. pd Thomas, 170 Newport im 

number enormously t ear. e figures suppli — ‘los 2 
Mx. John Kirk, the Ragged School Union's ade ‘ Connetior Ay inet Berton} Mus. pe Srvuz (fond of novels): “Did rm do s8 
fatigable superintendent, and rs hereunder, must | Dublin .......... we 8,000 A.J. Nicolle, LL.B., Loan Fund | I directed, and tell everybody who called t I was 
not, be supposed to represent all the Fund means to do , Dublin Castle. en a 

this year. That would be retrogression, and the Fund | Dundee oe yon J. W. Shepherd, 49 Meadowside. mestic: “No one called, mum.” 

has sever yet taken & backward step. These figures | “RUSTED weve y D. E. Young, 62 High} = « what! Not one?” 

merely represent a working basis: a positive guarantee | Gateshead............ 2,000 i ; i a soul.” 

upon which contracts are entered into. With the help loc tater it ie “Mercy! Such heartless neglect is outrageous.” 


RELIEF AT LAST 


Mr. Harry Beddow, of Shelfield, cured of Chronic 
Indigestion, and Sleeplessness by Iron-Ox 
Tonic Tablets. Grateful Words from 
a former sufferer. 


A young man who is a chronic sufferer 
the case of Mr. Harry 


Peek. Frean & Co's 
Biscuits. 


THERES FRUIT 
IN THESE. 


ering and unha; 
following letter which Mr. Beddow bes written, that 
the remedy aah heel Niet poet, Ageetien. = 


“ Woodbine Cottage, ennai 


“T have for several -_ — oes on 
digesti jessness, 
from nase tocalled remedies, but. without 


BUT NOT 
IN THESE. 


uite a different man, I hope t 
the patie of inducing others who suffer as I did 
to give your wonderful Iron-Ox Tablets a trial. 


(Signed) “Hasnyr Beppow,” 


longer 
harassed by indigestion. He slooye 
_ — 'e no lon suffers t 
istress, which 
He is no 


ANO THESE 
ARE NICE 
TOEAT WITH CHEESE. 


Obtainable at 
Your Grocers. 


e has written 


it that see the 

experience. Will you not 
ssaiiians Packet of 50 Tonic Tablets for le. If your chemist has not got them, they will be 

4 Dainty Aluminium Poctst ic. by the Iron-Oz Bewely Co, 140, Cockspar Strect, Loston, BW. ose 
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Of all Chemists, 2/8 per bottle. Beware of 


free. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


made th 
Delicious Lavender rp Fils snalte-bottle 
of bicarbonate of ammonia, and pour over 
wifeient Mpirits of lavender to just cover. Keep tightly 


stoppered. ; 
should be boiled for eight minutes in 
Cod’e Roe water with salt in it and a tablespoonful 
of vinegar. When cold cut this in slices half an inch 
thick, ap into beaten eggs and breadcrumbs, and fry 


till brown. 
Cut some bread into rounds and fry 
Sutton Eggs. them, epresd with ancho cnaemce, 
cramble some e; season with pepper a t, am 
nile om each quote. Shake over some finely minced 
chives and paraley. Skis aces aioe 
Novel Cheese Sandwiches. j),5n: half an inch 


thick, off a nice rich cheese, and place them between 
slices of brown bread and butter, like sandwiches. Put 
these on a tin in the oven, and when the bread is 
toasted brown, serve on a napkin. 
is most wholesome, and should 
Dandelion Salad 1, more eaten then it is in this 
. Out some dandelions as jown as possi 
ae get white stalk. Wash thoroughly and mix 
with an a quantity of ress with oil 
of cream. Vinegar is not necessary. 
Work two ounces of lard into one 
Hot Cakes. pound of dough, add one ounce of 
sugar and two ounces of currante, work all together, 
form into a flat cake on anold plate. Score across the 
top in diamonds, and bake for an hour. Ten minutes 
before the cake is done it should have brown sugar 
scattered over it. , 
for cakes can be 


Simple Chocolate Filling jinae as follows: 


te some good chocolate, and place it in a sauce-pan 
Ghich hes just been rinsed out with cold water and Tett 
wet. Stir the chocolate while it heats, or it will burn. 
Spread this evenly on the cake while it is hot. (Reply 


se'teek Eales) Take a pound of flour 
Medicated Gingerbread. 011 into it four ounces 
of butter or dripping, two ounces of sugar, six drachms 
of jalap, half an ounce of ground ginger, three-quarters 
of a pound of treacle, with the grited rind of one or two 
lemons. Divide into sixty gingerbread biscuits and 
lake as usual. (Reply to WARDEN N.) 
Take three tablespoonsful of 
Newark Pudding. jelted butter, two ounces of 
caster sugar, three ounces of fine white breadcrumbs, 
three tablespoonsfal of apricot jam, one egg, and one ealt- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda. Mix all these ingredients 
thoroughly and place in a plain greased mould. Steam 
the pudding for one and a half to two hours, and serve 


with a nice apricot sauce. . o 
Soak half a pound 

Norwegian Pudding. sago in cold Laem for 
four hours. Then boil a pound of any ripe fruit 
(gooseberries or raspberries are very suitable) in a pint 
of water sweetened to taste. hen quite soft pass 
through a hair sieve and return to the sauce-pan with 
the sago. Stir over the fire till the eago is clear, then 
pour into a mould. When set, turnit out carefally and 
serve with a nice custard sauce. (Reply to MoTHER 
— i good way of servi the 

i 8 

Bengal Stew remains ot a ted ‘oink. ix a 
teaspoonful each of fiour and butter, one large onion 
boiled till tender and chopped, a dessertepoonful each 
of anchovy essence, lemon-juice, sherry, mushroom 
and Yorkshire relish, quarter of a teaspoonful 
each of cayenne and salt, half a teaspoonful of ground 


potatoes. 
—e07,00—— 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


is improved if, after being boiled, 
A Ham SS i cavecd'in bebtered paper and baked 
for an hour. 


choose those of medium 
When Buying Gloves thickness as the best for 


wear. ho Ma shoal be soft, oliy, and clantie. . 
Invisible Inks, ara — The ‘= be 
Saltretre dissolved in a large quantity of water; and 


s:— 
sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, equal parts, dis- 
solved in water. (Reply to Partr.) = 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


on metal can be removed by rubbing 
Verdigrie with liquid ammonia. " 


For Economical Cookery, i le a 
instead of sherry. Very little differ 


erence will be de- 

For Prevention of Soot. ean Thelosengpes 

se thie De eeaiaacn a ered 
and the under of the stove 

which itis wasd will be kept = 


The Value of Starch propery oppredated er 
is most effoctual in keepin; Bb ‘f rom lumping. 
Use one part to eleven salt. These proportions 
should be measured with a spoon. 
should always be removed before 
Lemon Pipe siding the pulp or juice to any dish 
that requires such flavouring, as they have a particularly 
bitter taste, which is most disagreeable, 
made out of an old 
A Gardening Apron Waterproot cleat, It will 
prove just as useful as an expensive one bought for the 
purpose of watering a garden. (Reply to M. E.) 
and a small room is 
When Papering a House, under consideration, 
remember that blue, in all light shades, makes a room 
look longer. Dark colonrs or large patterns have the 
opposite effoct. an 
with strips of brown rr 
Clean Decanters and cold. water, filling the 
decanter quite full with the strips. Tea leaves, potato 
parings and shot are also used; but nothing gives the 
Polish of brown paper. (Reply to Lopatna Hovst.) 


Put two parts of cold water to one 

Tepid Water. oft, of boiling water; this is the 
right tem re of tepid water for mixing with yeast 
to make d. It should be used at once, for it will 
quickly get below this correct degree of heat by waiting. 


Art Muslin Curtains eeeen Serer te aed ie 
into a Inther of nearly cold water. If the curtains are 
green add a little vinegar, if lilac or pink, a little 
ammonia. Salt will set the colours of black and white 
muslins. (Reply to LaunpRy.) 

Remove Grease Stains from Books. - ben 
der the spot a little powdered red chalk or ma ia. 
Put a warm flat-iron over it. This will melt the ai 
which will be absorbed by the powder, and the paper 
will be left clean. (Reply to Roninson,) 


for driving away insects. 
Tar ie Most Useful fants av laden erelecctle. 


some in the store-cupboard, place a line of tar round the 
barrels, and along the bottom of the walls. They will 
not cross that line. Dip newspapers into tar, and with 
it plug the holes of mice and rats, and the occupants 
will immediately forsake the haunts. - 

When Cooking New Potatoes, ig acl es 
the potatoes in boiling water with a little ich when 
tender drain them. in a pyramid on a dish, 
oe ed — some "4 ot ah Seed be 

ly chop . sprig of mint wit. 

new potatoes ts onatbcod ig dclmeae ts by many 
people. 


Examine Each Mattress ree i 


all stains as follows: Pound starch finely, and make it 
into a paste with cold water. Spread this on the stains, 
first g the mattress in thé sun. Inan hour or two 
brush this off, and if not clean repeat the process. 
Brush the mattresses, and beat before putting on the 


——eHefoe——— 


GOOD LOOKS IN THE KITCHEN. 

“Tt never going to marry until I can afford to keep 
my wife out of the kitchen,” said a bachelor the other 
day, “because as soon as a woman does housework 
she loses her good looks.” 

There is a vestige of truth in the above statement, 
but there are countless little ways in which you can 
preserve your beauty even while doing the hardest 
part of the housework with your own hands. 

Do you sit as much as possible at your work? The 
woman who stands to polish silver ‘or to pee the 
potatoes is not deserving of sympathy when her feet 
eche. ' 

When ironing, stand on a soft, thick rug, and you 
will notice that your feet do not become nearly so 
quickly tired. 

Keep your hands out of hot water. This can and 
cy # done. It is for this that the dish-mop and 
the rubber gloves were invented, and 
advantage of them at a very small cost. not plunge 
your hands recklessly into the dish-water. Hours cach 
day tpent in hot water will cause them to become 
swollen and red. 


ou can take 


This handbook contains contr tutions on 
by such well-known authorities as C. B. 


CRICKET: the Game and How to Play It. 


Edited by G. L. JESSOP. @ 


At all raflway bookstalls and booksellera, or post free for 1s, 24, from the Book Publisher, 17 Henr:etta 8t., Londo>, W.C. 
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YOUR EYEBROWS MAY BE JEALOUS. 
Term that are long and not marrow denote large, 
liberal views, strong passions, and heroic virtues. If 
they arc long and narrow, a weak character is denoted, 
mg noses are cautious and prudent; short ones 
impulsive ; and tip-tilted ones a impulsive, and 
joyous: Decp-colourcd cyes, with well-arched lids, 
th upper and lower, show a truthful and affectionate 
nature. An sreece slightly curling at the outer edge 
indicates a jealous nature. 

If the apex of the ear lies close to the head, the 
owncr possesses a refined nature. But if the top starts 
away from the head at a well-defined angle, that per- 
son has an uneven disposition, and is not to be relied 


upon. 

73 a girl’s thumb lies flat, or droops a little, marital 
submission to the master mind is indicated. If the 
thumb has a tendency to stand at right angles to the 
hand, the damsel owning it is h rong. 

A strong character has a strong, erect thumb. 
Fingers which bend backward mean powerful deter- 
mination. If they are round, strength, both physical 
and mental, is indicated. 

FOR SPINSTERS ONLY. 

You have been told so long that your lot is 1 hard 
one that I wonder if you will believe me when 1 point 
out its compensations ? 

You have lost some of the joys of life, no doubt, 
se you have by no means had to do without all of 
them. 

You have also lost sume of the greatest carcs and 
troubles and worries. 

You can never know what it is to be a gambler’s 
wate. or to have a husband who openly grows tired 
of you. 

ou have no children who turn out badly and break 
yom heart. You can never have to watch the death- 

1 of your own dying child. 

You have an independence of life and action which 
no marricd woman can ever hope for; and in these 
days that is a great deal to be congratulated on. 

Your sphere of usefulness in the world may be far 
wider than if you had married, for then it would 
have been limited to the home. 

You may be everybody’s friend and confidante, 
for they know you have no husband to tell their 
secrets to. 

You are not an “old maid’ in these days, but a 
“bachelor-woman.” I assure you there is a very vast 
difference between the two terms. 

You are a factor in society. You have as much a 
place in life as if you were “Mrs.” and not “ Miss.” 

Resolve to make the world the happier for your 
not having married, and then you cannot fail to be 
happicr yourself. 


== ete 


Try boys, to my mind, look much prettier in a tunic 

like the one given in the margin 
than in a little suit. This neat and 
charming costame can be made in 
any material, either a serge orcloth 
of some kind, or else a cotton or 
ss agp ane 

uy & tfa 

useful ledies” » Home Nores, 
dated May 18th. 1908, 
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given a ing how 


, ete. Price only one penny, 
reece on Friday. 
SHOPPING BY POST. 

Every Monday the Bach Page of the 


Duily Express 


ts devoted exclusively to ladies. 
It contains a Special... wee 


FASHION ARTICLE 


and Up-to-Date Bargains of the lead- 
ing London Drapers, etc. Be sure 


ASK YOUR NEWSACENT TO RESERVE YOU A COPY DAILY. 


Cloth, price is. 
we L. Jessop, CL. Townsend, 
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Benzon.—I am afraid I am unable to give you any 
information upon the Danish Statc lotterics; and 
the particular question you ask is of a legal nature 
so you would have to consult a lawyer. ‘ 

RosatEa.—It is difficult for me to say whether I could 
use a story when you give me only the bare outline of 
it. So much depends upon style and treatment. Why 
not send it up and take your chances? You can 
depend upon it being read. 

“Merry goes the world when the heart is young,” 
runs the song; but this is a ballad which, ee a it 
number of little children, has no meaning. Their 
hearts are young, no doubt, but their world is 
precious old and weary, except on that one day in the 


THose readers who would like a weekly illustrated 
paper cannot do better than get the Peary Iuius- | 
TRATED Paper every Friday. It has now come under 
our management, and we Lava endeavoured to make 
a penny “sketch” of it. The P.1.P. is full of 
topical illustrations, and contains the news of the 
week, a serial story, and many other features, 

A WHISTLER writes: “I am a woman, and in my case 
whistling has certainly not been unlucky. Since I 
was quite young I have whistled, and still do so, 
although I’m on the wrong side of thirty. I think 
it shows a happy spirit, because nobody whistles if 

Cantron is not satisfied with me. He is evincing »| they are miserable. The old adage about » whistlin 
spirit of persistent argument which is most com- woman is wrong. The modern version of it is, 


mendable, and which should take him far in the| woman that whistles and a hen that crows will make toe when we, ae and I, send them away to the 

battle of life if he adopts the same spirit in every a way where’er she goes.’ ” : auty and delig t of the open country. And it only 

direction. He writes: J. M. D.—The Etiquette Editor tells me that if you costs ninepence! Ninepence seems a wonderful sum 

You have not replied to me with your usual courtesy. In meet a lady several times in the course of a walk it me t ip come to think that with it you can send 
chi 


away from its gloomy back-street to the pure 
country air for one day. The Fresh Air Fund was 
established for this very purpose. For a donation 
of ninepence it gives a slum-child a day's healthy 


fact, if you will let me say so, you have tossed your answer is only necessary for you to raise your hat once. 
rai lightly to me. And the question is not yet He instances the case of an ordinary garden party. 
ceed | a ee being kissed, or do they yield | ‘You meet a lady friend there, and you run across her 

ir lips to gratify the delight of their lovers in the osculatory again. You woul d only raise your hat on first 


procesa? ’ r . 

You" say that I should not have asked such a useless question meeting. Of course, if you can make sure you are holiday. There are no — of administration 
if “I had used my reasoning power, and were at all a student seeing the lady for the last time any one day, you in respect of this fund, and all monies contributed 
of human nature.” What is human nature? Does that ques- would raise your hat once more in a parting salute. go to the children in fares and food. You can send 


wail startle you? My i ge is that in a thousand per; If you meet a man you know of higher social standing 

Senet Wek desi wantlee: Senn = ene eres than youreelf, you should certainly raiso your hat 

Thanks for the story you tell of your week-end at a count to him. It is a practice much more noticeable 

house, in the conservatory of which you saw a newly-enga amongst gentlemen than you seem to think. With 

couple kissing each other. I can use it in illustration of my regard to your third question the ordinary common 

meaning. I think I may judge from my own experience that or garden editor says that the way to pronounce 

the young people may have stood in the conservatory, she H wd ts Herrieward 

clasped tightly in her lover's arms. Being clasped tightly is ereward 18 errieward, . 

not a pleasant eensation. it. A man’s arm round.a girl's | E. J. writes from New Zealand : “In reading the short 
paragraph in P.1W. recently on dredging for gold, 
your readers must not fall into the error of sup- 


waist wrenches her out of the perpendicular, and if is 
tightly laced her suffering will be painful. But she will endure 
ing that America led the way in the gold-dredg- 
ing industry. This is not so. Dredging was n 


as many children away as you like—th ° 
better !—and each one cele ota nine aie fen 
£8 2s. we will send a party of two hundred children 
(with the necessary attendants) away for a day, anil 
ii ar yey . ! + Lonctige to a called what you 

. Now, don’t forget your duty. Ni 2 
Pad a little child pleased.” oo fae 


BR. 8. Searle, 5s.; J. H. Redwood, £1 1s.; Andrew A. Rose 
it for hours. It gives to her lover the senze of ownership in Hi. Base £2 2s; Mrs. Hewlett, 1s. 6d.: J. D. 
her, and to herself the comfortable feeling of protection. 


‘Aud this is what kissing d 1s.; Oi £1 1s.; E. E. Y 


_ pressure or so many kisses because her love is less than it 
€ was in her pre-married days is merely to use a cynical argu- 
‘ ment that is not true in ninety-nine cases in a hundred. 

The conservatory young man confessed to you that he had 
kissed his young lady six times—I wish the young lady had 
beard him! Your co in asking the sapient young gentle- 
mian whether he had the pA exci my admiration, 
but that me could summon the courage to ask the young lady 
whether he had kiseed her takes away my breath. (You see, 
atudyimg human nature is too much for me; I can't do it.) 
And the little maid was vixenish, was she? 

To the t. I don’t think all girls like kissing for itself, 
but, as I have said, for what it sug; I know some ladies 
Ee per ay Pee Eber e them. y also kiss each other, 

it. 


went to America with a gold-dredger, and. since 
then they have extended through the United States. 
New Zealand dredgers and d: men are being sent 
all over the world, and the order is from 
Peru, in South America. It is pleasing to know in 
these exciting times that there are still some things 
in which America must take a back seat.” 

I wave rather a pathetic letter from a reader who 
occupies a position of station-master on one of the 
big railway companies, and who has a record of 
thirty-six years’ service. He says some time ago he 
betted and lost a lot of money; from that he got 
deeper and deeper into the mire, and at last had 
to turn to mama beets and fell into their clutches 

£50. £50 


x é 
t : £1 17s, 6d.; F. W., a Widow, 1s. -wish ; 

If a young woman likes to be squeezed in a man’s arms or for gold in the Molyneux River, Otago, New Stok ’ er, 1s.; T. R 
receive dozens of kisses, why do the squeezing and the kissing land, in 1867, and America did not adopt the 5g & ppl Zeiogd, Si Mim, ‘Thomas Woodley, £5 
—e into small proportions pg Mngt A bre — dredge as a means of obtaining gold until thirty | land, 6s; Mrs. C. ‘Martin, lis. $4. ; “Bad,” 9d.; Anon., is. 64. ; 

r marriage? To say that she coast vo eas thar years later—1807. In that year a New Zealander Sympathieer, Ss.; 8. P. B., 9d.; A Friend, 1s. 6d.; E. Unwin, 
i Lo 


£ ; 
£1 1s.; Lieut. B. Garrett, £1 6s.; J. E. 
oh lt gist ate Se fe. 14. ae 


Grand (P.1V.) total, £542 3s, 4}d. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


—————_I must still persist in declining to | 
what my own personal opinion is in this matter. 
wouldn’t say it to save the Government. But I will 

ve @ prize of One Guinea to the lady reader of 

.W. who sends me the best answer to Cartton’s 
question. Perhaps this will get me out of my 
trouble. 

Tues is no doubt about the success of the Notebook, 
because I am beginning to be abused and misunder- 
stood. W. H., who is a student of science, com- 
plains that recently I abused and ridiculed men of 

b science when I — of a “paltry philosopher” 

; who declared that human wisdom had not improved 
throughout the ages. If W. H. will read the article 

in he will find I spoke of one particular indi- 
vidual, and I still hold to the opinion I expressed. 
But I cannot find that I made any general statement, 
nor would I of a body of men who devote their lives, 
their Death and their private means largely for the 
benefit of admire scientist 


: fia cycunc sINSURANCE. 


is a lot of money to a 
man in my correspondent’s position, and the 487 Claims ——- eae one of £2,006 


thought that he cannot see his way © to clear 
himself is causing him some considerable an — 
especially as he is getting on in years. He has 
tried once or twice to gain a money prize in one 
of our competitions in the hope that in this way 
he might bridge over his difficulties. He asks if 
there is any chance for him in this direction ——_ 
You have my full sympathy in your present 
position. It is, I know, a terrible thing to owe 
money to people whose busincss it is to lend it, and 
to see no way of shaking them off. The best advice 
I can give you is to faithfully pay the interest .on 
the money you owe the moment it falls due, and 
to go on saving as much as ou can, so that in time 
you will be able to cast aside the loadstone around 
our neck. Remember that probably the monet 
fonder will be satisfied so long as ey pay him 
interest ; so keep this up, or you will find that he is 
a nasty customer to deal with. 
I a always willing to receive corrections of any state- 
ments which may be made by contributors to Pzar- 
son’s Weexxy, but I really must ask my friends to 
make sure that the corrections are necessary. Every 
week statements appear in P.W. on subjects dealing 
with technical, or historical, or geographical piadrgh" 
and every Monday morning brings me & 
letters from people who know something about tech- 
nics, or history, or geography, pointing out that 
these statements are wrong. But in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they are perfectly correct, 
and the letters which I receive are merely written 
by people who seize the opportunity to air their 
part gare’ very shallow knowledge of the subject 
with which the article deals. An instance of the 
kind occurs this week, and it is really so absurd that 
I cannot let it pass without a comment. The other 
day a peregrep appeared on the Picked Pars page, 
in which it stated as a curious fact that eome bush 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 
the extent of £2,000—not for,one only, £2,000 specially 
guaranteed by ‘Tue Ocean AccIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corrora: 
tion Limirep, 86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., to 
whom notice of claims, under the following conditiuns, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address. Insurance ticket, 
applicable to passenger trains in Great Britain and Ireland, 
issued under section 88 of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act, 1890, 
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half a dozen. Don't go and load your bookcase with 
t of books that will appal you every time you 


in my library for le reading purposes. 
It’s mighty ugly to. look a despair of a tid, 
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unused. And it is wonderful what a mass of good 
literature is now to be found in cheap editions. If 
i will tell me what icular study would 
ike to take up, I will te via ths ‘book aud chunpest 
books on the subject. 
RESULT OF THE “CHRISTMAS”. COLONIAL COM- 
PETITION. 


A @OLD-PLATED pencil-case has been sent to each of the 


f wing fires in _—— wee ig dar bed Lage peean 
A. Wright, Kimberley, South Africa; W. J. Zeerust wrap in pieces o! anket which farmers cond of the contract. 
eptalt-Berge,'G. A. Dunay, Toment.Seormt, | hed posited to poison rabbits. No sooner did this thie on sia a 0 Sas ta tie cocilons 
habad, India; Miss I. M m, Sydney, N.8.W.; appear than a man, who had once been in Australia of the \ Accident : umatted. Acts 
Rin. H. H. Warwick Camp, Bermuda; 0. D. f few months, wrote in, claimi No. 2 and 3. ; ; 
India; Mrs. W. Hermon, Transvaal: N. or 8 tew meee, n, claiming to be an Fee saeo of t Pal adm to be the payment 
a Durban, Natal; A. Lang (Engineer), 12K . authority on the subject of bush fires, and saying | of a iom ander Heck. ‘? the ke A Pant of the Act ean be 
Ching M.S. Nae Co., Shanghai; Miss L. Vin co. | that the paragraph was altogether wrong. He ex- | Sr ee en as Coan th as 
caine, Natal; ©. Harlock, Dwight, Ontario; Mrs. M. Brittain, | plained that bush fires did not arise from this ca Se a ee ese eee ee 
Corenede California ; Mrs. 4, e, Umtali, Rhodesia; H. D. But from careless bushmen throwing down nted - 
b sine 4 Bensoavale , pe , ny dena L. us7, matches rap the dry weather, an on that a a —— 
W. Stone, Royal neers, : order a jing Australia abeol vallable & pm., Thursday 11d, 
BO. Canada; rd. ray, ibelag Bang correct, we should em fey hin as an authorit, to midnight, Friday, May 190, 1908. 
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J. B Lng, Mec voting ‘West Australia; G. Pershad, Patas answer an‘ mashions thet rise 
% Yodia; T. T. Strachan, Keeron Street, Cape Town. Can you iongnn anything cig! ce Fa rabject 


Note.—A pencil-case vill be awarded to each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 
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an Seoteh Whisky instantly recognises 
in this choice stimulant the true signs of 


high-grade spirit matured to perfection by 
the lengthy lapse of time. 


‘iT Gammentadona veaeaing Tivrisomonts should be sect tothe hrioomont Department, “PEARSON'S WEENLY” Offloes, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W., 
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THERE IS A TIME for everything: Take BEECHAW’S PILLS at ‘the proper “dei 
and you will have a good time. 


TIME WILL NOT HANG heavily’ on “your hands if your head and stomach are 5 right 
and your brain is active. 


A PILL AT THE PROPER TIME will often save the necessity of larger dosés at another 
time, so remember—by timely mending, save much spending. 


BE ALWAYS IN TIME; too late is a crime, is a motto which may well: be repeated 
here to give emphasis to the foregoing, and to impress on the reader that—a little 
neglect may breed great mischief. 


‘TIME AND TIDE wait for no man, and no one should wait too long | a time before 
resorting to BEECHAM’S PILLS, ‘as they will help to tide over ass Se an anxious 
time. 


MANY OF OUR GRANDFATHERS took BEECHAM’S PILLS, and as the sale is 
greater to-day than ever before, it proves that the test of time is in their favour, 


IF YOU TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS, you will therein be wiser than your Grandfather 
if he failed to do so; and in isi ai you will havea benret time. 


BEECHAM'S 
PILLS. 


ARE ‘DOING SOMEBODY GOOD 
ave TIME Tam ee ee TICKS. , 
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GIVE POSITIVE RELI EF 


In all cases of Biliousness, Constipation, Indigestion and Disordered Liver. 


The excellent results obtained by the use of BEECHAWM’S PILLS have proved Chae worthy of the 
confidence they enjoy. They have helped thousands, and recommend themselves. 


1 Females especiajly will find tht BEECHAM’S PILLS. will restore - free and regular ‘conditions, 21 
‘bring about that physical grace and beauty which ‘only come through au esd and chedaaiia 
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6,000,000 Boxes Sold hanpatigs 


bg Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, ‘Lancashire, and sold everywhere in Boxes, price 
1s. 1'/,d. (56 —, and 2s not iss6 beset 
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